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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

15#  Fifth  Avenae,  New  Tork. 


HENBT  HOUGHTON,  Baninesa  Manager. 


The  Evanoelibt  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
pnbll^ed  every  Thursday,  flfty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  Is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 

To  ministers,  iS.uO  a  vear  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  sul^riptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
1899,  the  regular  rate  of  $3.(j0  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  £8.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  wilt  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratia 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,Cana(la and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  £1.01  for 
postage. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  fine. 

Charge  of  address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  gfutuld  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
change  ie  to  take  effect. 

Diboontircaroes.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription.  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PUASE  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  The  EvanoeLiIst  PuBiaSHiRoCo.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

URAVAibABL.E  ArtioLiES,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed; 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

ISA  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  Tork  Poetafftu. 
To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  ns  nis  name  and  address  we  wiu 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Evargedist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


THE  EVANGELIST  LEAFLETS. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterla  x 
Oburch.  From  The  EvargeIiIST  of  April  98,  1900. 

No.  E.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evah> 
OEUBT  of  May  8  and  10,  1900.) 

No.  3.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
OiUege.  (From  the  Evargeljbt  of  April  86,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 

No.  4.  The  Lenl  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stimson  DTu.  (From  the  Evargeljbt  of  June  81, 
1900.) 

No.  S.  The  Real  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evargedist  of  September  18,  1900.) 

No.  6.  Evangelisation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evargeljst  of  August  Si, 
1900.) 

No.  7  What  Shall  We  l>o  With  The  Confession? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  The  Evangelist  of 
October  a>,  1900.) 


No.  S.  Iliriiie  Healing.  Leuuird  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
LL  D  ,  (From  the  Evangelist  of  March  lt>.  May  18.  18!»9 
Inlv  ;»i.  T.WO.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  lie  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
jn  receipt  of  six  csais  In  stamps:  reduceil  rates  for 
large  nuantilieji.  _ _ _ 


A ProiM  M  E  \  TS  A Mt  I .\STI  T L  I  IOS'S. 
THE  HO  A  Hits. 


riome  Missions,  ... 
Foreign  .Missions,  .  -  - 

Oliurch  Erection.  -  -  . 

V.ilucatlon,  -  .  . 

Publications  anil  S.  S,  Work, 
'llnlsterlal  Relief,  -  -  - 

f'redil'iien,  .  -  . 

AM  f  :r  Colleges,  -  .  . 


lit)  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York., 

Mist  Walnut  St..  Phils 

ilti  .M  irket  St..  Pittsburg  Pa. 
-  Ik)  Moiitauk  Block,  Chicago 


THK  AMERICAN  SUN  H  A  Y-SCHtM>I.  UNION. 
ESTAHLISHRI)  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  (Tnlon  Bible  Sihools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Exitense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoldtsl.  Work  abides. 
188U  new  sclustls  started  In  lUtlO;  also  88  frontier  churt  lies  frjiii 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  (2i.U0  starts  a  new  sclnsil,  fnrhlslilng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  snpisirts  a  'Missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  iiiNslon.iry  yon  aid. 
■Sendcoiitrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Ba.xckdpt.  Dh  Setr  tary, 

11)8  Fifth  Avenue,  V.  Y  City. 

THK  A.MKRICAN  SEAMKN’N  PKIKM)  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

.orporated  April,  183.1,  aids  shlpwrecketl  and  destitute  sea- 
a>oui  aiils  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  th"  b-adlng 
St  aports  of  the  world;  provltles  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  Y’ork; 
puts  libraries  on  American  ve.ssels  sailing  out  ol  ae  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Suilor'r  M<iga*ine,  the  Srmuin'*  f>nenii 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CBAS.  A.  Studdaud,  Pres  ;  W. 
C-Stcroes  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1836,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  liS  languages 
or  dialects.  By  Us  Colportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries.  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
etiucational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  ne^s.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
.Aasistant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘•Society.*’)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Its  Mariners'  Church,  48 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Piesident. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  tceday  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  28,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  -Morris  E.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  6  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year . $100 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  .  ......  40 

(3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  page] 

monthly  tor  very  little  f°lk8.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fltty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup'  kud  lake  no  other  kind. 


Stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  Presbyterian  Oburch  of  Holland,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday. 
June  85,1M)1,  at  9  :i(i  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Slated  Clerk 


A  VAIiUABLK  PL'BUCATIO.N. 


Tilt*  Pennsylvania  Bailroacl  lOOl  Summer 
KxL’urNion  Route  Book. 

On  June  1  the  I’a.ssenger  Department  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hailroad  Company  will  punlish  the  1901  edition  of 
the  Summer  E.xcursion  Route  Book.  This  work  is  de- 
slgued  to  provide  the  public  with  descriptive  notes  of 
the  principal  Summer  resorts  of  Eastern  America,  with 
the  iHist  routes  for  reaching  them,  and  the  rates  of  fare. 
It  contains  all  the  principal  seashore  and  mountain 
resorts  of  the  East,  and  over  seventeen  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  routes  or  comhiuatioiis  of  routes.  Tue  book  has  been 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  altogether  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  hand hwk  of  Sum¬ 
mer  travel  ever  offertsl  to  the  public. 

The  cover  is  handsome  and  striking,  printed  in  colors 
and  the  Isiok  contains  several  maps,  presenting  the 
exact  routes  over  which  tickets  are  sold.  The  liook  Is 
profusely  illustrated  with  tine  half-tone  cuts  of  scenery 
at  the  various  resorts  and  along  the  lines  of  the  I*enn- 
f,ylvania  Railroad 

On  and  after  June  1  ibis  very  interesting  tiook  may  be 
ppocuretl  at  any  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  oltlce  at 
((je  nominal  priee  of  ten  cenis,  <>r.  upon  applieaiion  to 
th**  general  oilier.  Broad  Street  .■'talion,  by  mail  for 
twenty  cents. _ _ _ _ 

PEBSON.VL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Edward  Kimball,  who  was  once  well  known 
through  all  the  country  for  his  gifts  in  the 
matter  of  paying  off  church  debts,  and  who 
will  always  be  remembered  for  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Moody’s  early  career,  died  week  be¬ 
fore  last  in  Chicago,  aged  nearly  seventy- 
eight. 

Last  Friday,  June  14,  was  “flag  day”  com¬ 
memorating  that  day  in  187ir  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  resolved,  “That  the  flag  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  al¬ 
ternate  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  re¬ 
presented  by  thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a  bine 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation.  ’ 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Clemens’s  views  as  to  Mr. 
Ament  and  other  missionaries,  we  read  in 
Dnyanodaya,  of  Bombay,  that  “when  Mark 
Twain  traveled  in  India  he  never  visited  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  or  took  the  slightest  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  mission  work,  or  its  results.  ’  ’ 

iEx-President  Gilman  has  been  elected  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  render  the  scientific 
and  other  resoarces  of  the  Government  in  Wash¬ 
ington  available  for  advanced  study. 


The  only  son  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset  lost 
one  of  his  eyes  some  time  ago  through  careless 
handling  of  firearms  by  a  boy  of  twelve.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  previous  hopes  of  his  physi¬ 
cian,  it  is  believed  that  he  is  now  hopelessly 
blind  in  both  eyes. 

The  late  Bernard  Qnaritch,  London’s  famous 
bibliophile  and  bookseller,  had  a  tart  manner 
of  speech  on  occasion.  Once  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher  and  bookseller  was  inquiring  of  him  re¬ 
garding  disconnts;  and  Qoaritch  grnflly  said, 
“Are  yon  a  bookEeller  or  a  gentleman?”  The 
American  quietly  answered,  “I  am  a  book¬ 
seller;  bnt,  nntil  I  met  yon  I  thought  one  could 
be  both.” 

It  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  who  ia  from  henceforth  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  French  Legation  in  Veneznela, 
her  husband,  M.  Daprez,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  France  as  minister  in  tha^ 
country.  _ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Boston:  Content  in 
a  Garden:  (i^indace  Wiivelrr;  decorative  borders  by 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith.  SLitlnet. 

Silver,  Buhdett  &  Company:  Ten  New  England 
Leaders;  WlUisUin  Walker.  $3(Kt. 

Small.  Maynard  &  Company.  Boston:  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath;  Mary  Harriott  Norris.  $1  50. 

The  MaO.Millan  Company:  A  Search  for  an  Infidel 
Jenkyn  Lloyd  Junes.  $1.-50 

PERIODIC  »LS 

-V(ij/-The  Writer;  Land  of  Sur  shine. 

June- Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  In¬ 
dustry:  Spirit  of  Missions:  Helping  Hand  Quarterly 
American  Hoy:  Literary  Era:  Delineator:  Littell’s  Living 
Age;  Red  Man  and  Helper:  Preachers’ Magazine:  Youth’s 
Companion;  Sch>>ol  Journal;  Popular  Astronomy. 

PAMPHLEITS  AND  REPORTS 

Harvard  University  Summer  School  of  Theology,  July 
2  1900.  Year  Book  of  the  .Market  Square  Presbyterian 
Church.  Harrisburg,  Pa,  OrganiZ'-d  Feb.  1774:  vol.  xvl. 
Announcements  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  1901-1902.  Register  of  Pacific  University.  1900- 
1901;  founded  1840.  Forest  Grove  Oregon.  Some  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Experience  in  the  Treatment  of  Epilepsy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  .Method  Suggested  by  Dr.  Felix  Von  Nie- 
meyer,  by  Matthew  Woods.  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  An 
Open  Letter  to  Editors  on  the  Subject  of  Hydrophobia  as 
a  Simulated  Disease.  Some  of  the  Minor  Immoralities 
of  the  Tobacco  Habit,  Matthew  Woods,  M.D.  Mimetic, 
Diseases.  Matthew  Woods.  M  D.  Hymns  and  Hymn 
Singers  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  Rev  James  H  Ross.  Pilgrim 
Prayer  Book,  .-ixth  Ann'ial  Report  of  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  121  W.  91st  St.. 
191)1.  The  Schoolliouse  Farthest  West,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Alaska,  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1901.  Report  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  School  Work  of  the  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Woman  s  Hoard  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  1901.  Home  Missions  and  the 
Twentieth  Centurv,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  1901 
In  Memoriam;  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Reeves.  D  1) ,  Rev.  Sylvanus  W.  Beach 
Philadelphia,  1^5. 


The  Briiioipal  Characteristics 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Roatl  which  make  it  the  popular 
line  for  the  travelling  public  are  competent  train- 
service,  fine  rotul-bed  and  courteous  employes.  The 
Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo 
and  t’liicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  unusual  attract  ©ns.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  In  position  to  ac  com  mod  ale  this 
travel  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort  Write,  wire 
■phone  or  call  on  A.W.  Ecclestone,  1).  P.  .  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


I.'AOIl  KENT  -Madison,  N.  .1  Four  minutes  from 
'  station;  FurnisUed  lloase,  eleven  rooms  with  hath 
and  modern  improvemeiits :  h.iru  and  fruit  on  place. 
Rent  for  two  ino  it  lis  moderate  to  desirable  family.  Best 
of  references  glV'-ci  mid  required.  .Address  S.  P., 

Care  of  Evanoki.is  t. 


.M.AKItlED. 

Mouse  Oi.mstead.— At  Asheville.  N.  C,  .lune  4,  19«il, 
Miss  Ella  .1.  Morse  of  Asheville,  and  Mr.  Harry  Lock- 
wooil  Ulmstead  of  Cleveland,  O.  Rev.  A.  B.  .Morse, 
father  of  the  bride  olliciating. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Rev.  William  Bryant. 
Toil  is  meet,  and  rest  is  sweet ; 

Soft  the  shadows  fall. 

Weary  was  the  week  of  toll ; 
Grateful,  rest  for  all. 

Errors  haunt  and  failures  taunt : 

But  ttie  week  lias  past. 

Gone  its  days  bejond  recall: 

Rest  is  ours  at  last 

Alorn  shall  brintr  hearts  that  sIdk 
Sabbath's  blessed  dawn 
Every  heart  in  tune  onie  more  : 
Weariness  all  gone. 

Happy  song  rings  along 
All  life’s  busy  ways; 

Blessed  time  of  holy  rest. 

Sweet*  st  day  of  days. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


TKe  PLingdom 


The  several  Presbyterian 

The  Scottish  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Assenihiies  ohurches  lield  thetr  annual 
gatherings  in  Edinburgh  dur¬ 
ing  May.  A  notable  occurrence  in  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Ohurch  A.ssembly  was  the  aiipettrance  of  a 
delegation  consisting  of  four  United  Free  Church 
ministers,  three  Ejiiscopal  church  rectors  and 
four  from  the  Established  Ohurch  itself.  This 
committee  came  in  the  interests  of  Ohurch 
union,  and  asked  that  a  day  of  jirayer  for  union 
might  be  designated.  Dr.  Alexander  Wythe  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  made  one  of 
the  addresses  for  the  committee,  in  which  he 
used  a  notable  simile.  That  morning,  he  .sai<l,  he 
had  counted  seven  very  <lifferent  authors  stand¬ 
ing  most  amicably  on  his  desk.  Theie  was 
Ilooker  at  their  head,  there  was  John  Donne, 
there  was  Edwards  with  his  “afTections,”  there 
was  Newman  with  his  grammar  an<l  Dante  with 
his  ban((uet.  There  they  stood,  not  pushing  one 
anotlu'r  over,  but  sup])lenienting,  suiiporting 
and  assisting  one  another.  Not  oidy  ilid  these 
books  agree  on  the  desk,  but  the  iiuthors  all 
agreed  now  where  they  were.  They  were  all 
reading  their  opponent’s  books  now  with  o]ien 
minds  and  hosjiitable  hearts.  There  were  all 
blaming  their  own  ])rejudices  now  ;  they  were 
all  ashamed  of  their  fierce  jiarty  spirit;  they  were 
all  rejoicing  in  the  truth  alone;  they  w*>re  not 
easily  jirovoked  now;  they  were  learning  all 
things.  lieli(“ving  all  things,  hoping  all  things, 
and  enduring  all  things  were  they  now  were.  In 
the  heavenly  teinjile  the  forenoon  .sermon  no 
longer  sjioke  Canterbury  and  the  afternoon  Gen¬ 
eva.  Dr.  Wythe’s  geidal  but  “pawky”  humor 
captur*‘d  the  Assembly,  and  afterward  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  a  day  of  |irayer  w.as  almost  unani¬ 
mously  jiassed. 

^  ,  The  Established  Church  has 

The  ConfcHNiiYii 

of  Faith  co'iiinittee  out  during 

the  yetr  considering  the  (pies- 
tion  of  the  revision  of  the  Confession  Those  re- 
jiorts  were  handed  in,  a  majority  and  two  dis- 
sentirtg  reports.  The  “first  dissenters”  claimed 
that  not  enough  time  had  lieen  given  to  the  con¬ 
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sideration  of  the  (luestion,  and  that  the  original 
reiKirt  was  not  generally  enough  supported  to 
justify  presentation.  The  “second  dissenters” 
and  the  majority  were  the  real  contestants,  hoYv- 
ever,  for  the  majority  re|X)rted  the  Ohurch  “had 
no  power  to  modify,  abridge  or  extend  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,”  and  that  it  can  only  be  done  by 
Parliament.  The  "second  dissenters.”  among 
whom  were  Principal  Story  and  Professor  Men- 
zies,  disagreed  absolutely  from  this  position, 
holding  that  the  Ohurch  ix)ssse8es  the  |>ower  to 
interpret  its  own  doctrine.  After  an  interesting 
discussion  the  majority  report  was  adojited  by  a 
vote  of  178  to  146.  The  presence  of  such  a  vig¬ 
orous  minority  makes  it  likely  that  the  question 
will  be  brought  up  again. 


Tli«*  Fr«*e  Churuli 


The  United  Free  A.ssembly,  it 
F^ee  Church  feared,  would  be  rutiled 

by  a  hert'sy  trial,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  w’as  spared.  A  minister  from  Dundee 
had  come  prepared  to  prefer  charges  against 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  hut  wiser  coun¬ 
sels  prevailed  and  jicace  reigned.  The  election 
of  a  Profe-ssor  to  succeed  Principal  Rainy  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Alexander  Robin.son 
McEwen.  This  was  a  jieculiarly  gracious  choice, 
as  Dr.  McEwen  comes  from  the  old  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  takes  a  chair  in  New  Col¬ 
lege,  where  all  the  Professors  are  from  the  Free 
Church  wing. 

Whil*‘  the  two  great  church 
Th«*  Frc*.  Church  .  . 

'  AhhciiiIiIv  courts  were  in  session,  the 
“uiiterritied  ”  leiiiority  from 
the  former  Free  Church  also  held  its  meetings. 
The  status  of  the  movement  may  be  learned  from 
some  of  the  facts  presenti-d.  There  are  twenty- 
tive  ministers  with  charges,  and  a  few  vacancies 
The  B'oreign  Mi.'^sions  at-coiint  shovvs  receipts 
amounting  to  fit  1  and  I'xpenditure  of  1‘'2.  Horn*' 
Jlissions  received  and  spent  live  shillings. 
The  General  Purposes  Committee  rec*‘ived 
and  disburseil  t‘21.  Yet  the  movement  main¬ 
tains  a  pajier,  and  owing  to  the  “  never  say  die  ” 
(diameter  of  its  ailherents  there  seems  good  prob¬ 
ability  of  its  continuance  indelinitely. 

If  it  is  an  interesting  :md 
HumcYvar,!  H.iuiul  l«*thetic  thing  to  .send  (df 
forty  or  more  young  mission 
aries  into  a  held  to  them  untrii'd  and  to  vicis.si- 
tudf's  of  they  known  not  what  nature,  it  is  other 
wise  pathetic  .-ind  impre.ssive  when  a  veteran 
soldier  of  the  cross,  many  ye.-irs  in  the  mission 
li<dd,  goes  forth  ag.'iin  to  his  work,  well  knowing 
thiit  of  the  vici.ssitudes  Ixdore  him  the  one  whi(di 
is  inevitabh'  is  death.  At  the  age  of  78  this  mis 
sionary  is  once  again  leaving  his  native  land  for 
what  will  jirobably  he  the  last  time,  to  sail  to  his 
beloved  New  Hebrides  and  his  work  there.  On 
June  5th  a  large  audience  filled  ICxeter  Hall, 
London,  at  the  fari'wtdl  metding,  and  saw  for  the 
last  time  in  the  flesh  one  whose  life  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  whole  Christian  church.  It  is 
now  two  years  since  Dr.  Paton  left  his  work  in 
order  to  obtain  for  himsidf  a  rest  from  active 
work  and  funds  for  his  mission.  During  that 
time  he  has  travelled  in  the  Unibal  States,  Canada. 
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and  the  British  Isles.  s]>eaking  almost  daily  with 
an  astonishing  vigor.  A  writer  in  the  British 
Weekly  thus  describes  the  last  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall: — “The  farewell  address  of  the  veteran 
missionary  was  delivered  with  deep  emotion. 
No  more  striking  figure  has  ever  apjieared  on  the 
London  platform  that  this  pictiire.^^iie  and  beauti¬ 
ful  old  man.  His  soft,  gentle  voice,  with  its 
musical  North  Country  accent,  became  tremulous 
as  he  talked  of  the  dream  which  floats  before  him 
of  his  own  future.  In  old  age  Dr.  Duff  said  in 
the  General  Assembly,  ‘  If  we  cannot  find  young 
men  to  go  out  to  India,  I  myself  will  return  to 
the  field.’  Dr.  Paton,  who  has  so  well  earned 
his  rest,  talks  of  l*>aving  his  Christian  jx’ople  in 
the  care  of  the  elders,  and  setting  out,  like 
Ulysses,  for  one  final  voyage.  Many  could  not 
refrain  from  t(*ars  as  he  spoke  of  venturing  on 
the  darkt'st  islands  and  amongst  the  wildest 
tribes.  One  is  reminded  of  the  account  in  Acts 
20:  37,  38,  ‘And  they  alt  we|>t  sore,  and  fell  on 
Paul’s  neck,  and  kis.sed  him,  sorrowing  most  of 
all  for  the  words  which  he  sjiake,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they  accom- 
pani(>d  him  unto  the  ship.’  ” 

The  newsiiaiters  in  Scotland 

Church  .'\tteiidan<-«* 

in  Scotland  "^e  nianifi'sting  a  curious  en¬ 
terprise  in  entleavoring  to  se¬ 
cure  the  numbers  of  church  attendants  in  various 
towns,  and  also  the  number  of  vi.sitors  to  jiublio 
houses,  on  certain  specified  S.indays.  While 
“  figures  ciinnot  lie.”  it  would  s(>em  as  if  they 
could  not  tell  all  tl'*>  truth,  .since  the  returns  de¬ 
clare  that  in  staid  old  Dumb  e  only  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  population  went  to  church,  while  in 
Aberdeen  eightei'ii  jier  cent,  and  in  Montrose 
twenty  (dglit  jier  cent,  managed  to  attend  luiblic 
wor.'hip. 

This  peculiarlv  Scottish  woril 
Giiildrv  desciilies  a  new  movement  for 

the  girls  in  the  churches  of 
Scotland.  It  is  meant  to  do  for  them  u  luit  tin* 
boys’  brigade  is  supposed  to  do  for  their  hrothers, 
and  in  .some  respects  the  organization  of  tlu’ 
military  comjianv  is  closely  followed  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  giviM)  to  the  guild  inenih*  rs  in  nursing’, 
first  aid  to  t*  e  injured  and  :iml>ulanc*-  work,  and 
hy  means  of  physical  e.verci'-e  .and  drill  it  is  sought 
to  cultivate  discipline,  olxdience,  punctuality, 
etc.  The  nomenclature  of  the  <lil1erent  lanks  of 
members  is  (I)  maids,  corresponding  to  pri\at<'s; 
(2)  maifls  of  nu’rit,  as  corjiorals;  G!)  maids  of 
honor,  as  sergeants.  AImiuI  a  half  dozen  branches 
have  been  organized  in  Glasgow,  and  there  seems 
t«  he  a  place  for  it,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but 
elsewhere. 

The  Daily  News  of  London 

A  SnuKT^Mtioii  for  ,  ,  •  i 

*  ,  lias  tieeii  nevdt iDK  iniioM  spauo 

recl’ntly  to  the  reporting  of 
news  from  the  churches.  Its  reports  of  the  May 
meetings  were  admirable,  and  won  the  thanks  of 
all  who  wished  to  be  informed  concerning  the 
addresses  and  jiroceedings  A  special  man  has 
lieen  detaih’d  to  conduct  a  daily  column  here 
after,  which  is  to  have  the  heading  “Among  the 
Churches.”  We  venture  to  believe  that  there  is 
r(X)m  for  a  similar  column  in  some  of  our  cities. 


T1i<>  Girls 
Giiildry 
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The  only  articles  that  get  into  most  of  our  papers 
are  either  supplie<l  by  the  pastors  themselves  or 
else  written  by  reporters  whose  sympathies  are 
foreign  to  church  work  and  whose  unfamiliarity 
with  the  terminology  of  religion  would  be  amus¬ 
ing  if  it  were  not  pitiful. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  thg 
ouakers  English  Quakers  was  held 
in  England  during  May  in  London,  and  at 
tlie  o{)ening  session  nearly  one  thousand  persons 
were  present.  The  .statistical  statement  announ¬ 
ced  that  there  were  373  congregations  and  17,346 
members,  this  latter  being  an  increase  of  193  on 
the  membership  of  1900.  There  is  to  be  added 
to  this  total  7,797  habitual  atttendersof  meetings 
who  are  not  recognized  as  members. 

The  Sunday  Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
>chooi  PriM-ession  Sunday-schools  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Manchester  for  the  first  time  walked 
in  proce-ssion  on  the  Monday  after  Pentecost.  The 
<-eremony  has  been  rei)eated  every  year  since  that 
time  and  alwajs  with  ecjual  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  The  British  Weekly  suggests  that 
the  Nonconformists  imitate  this  example. 

A  notable  photograph  has  been 
,jrand  o1d*Me«  Prepared  in  England,  repre¬ 
senting  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
tlanked  on  either  side  by  Dr.  Maclaren  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  and  Dr.  Rjvinyof  the  United  Free 
Cliurch  of  Scotland.  The  photograjth  was  taken 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  recent  united  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Unions,  at  which 
Principal  liainy  was  a  speaker.  These  three  men, 
each  a  leader  in  his  denomination,  are  outspoken 
friends  of  church  union,  and  each  has  done  much 
to  further  the  much  desired  end. 


Dr.  Parker  of  the  City  Tem- 
Wliitmonday  ,  ,  ...i  j 

pie  has  recently  made  a  new 

Service  In  London  .  •  i. 

dejiarture  which  has  suc- 
ceded  beyond  his  own  expectation.  On  Whit- 
Sunday  (May  26)  morning  the  City  Temple  was 
opened  for  a  service  for  business  men.  The  day 
was  a  tine  one.  and  the  City  Temple  was  filled  to 
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its  utmost  capacity,  the  audience  being  far  larger 
than  Dr.  Parker  had  expected.  His  text  w’as 
The  Lord  comedown  to  see  the  city;  the  sermon 
being  of  cour.se,  that  of  City  Evangelization. 
The  London  Congregational  Union  has  of  late 
been  greatly  occupied  with  the  subject  of  Home 
Missions,  and  Dr.  Parker  is  especially  interested 
in  the  subject.  His  desire  is  for  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Mid-London  Mission,  and  his  api>eal  on 
Whitmonday  was  to  the  suburban  dwellers — 
those  who  make  their  money  in  the  city  and  then 
leave  it  when  Sunday  comes,  with  no  care  for  its 
spiritual  welfare.  In  this  respect  like  conditions 
prevail  in  our  own  metropolis,  and  the  question 
must  soon  come  home  to  our  well-to-do  fieople 
who  live  a  few  miles  out  of  town  for  their  own 
comfort,  whether  they  are  doing  their  duty  to  the 
city  in  which  their  money  is  made.  The  result 
of  Dr.  Parker’s  exjieriment  was  so  good  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  make  Whitmonday  service  a  regular  an¬ 
nual  event. 

In  our  country  Spiritualism  is 
*"*  *  practically  dead,  although 
Contributions,  persons  seek  to  gal¬ 

vanize  its  corpse  for  monetary 
considerations.  It  is  almost  time  to  write  its 
history,  and  indeed  a  German  pajier  has  sum¬ 
marized  its  results,  which,  to  say  the  most,  are 
distinctly  disappointing.  That  the  conclusions 
are  true  no  fair  minded  person  can  deny.  They 
are  :  1.  Spiritualism  has  brought  to  light  a  series 
of  facts,  the  acccurate  and  unprejudiced  psycho¬ 
logical  examination  of  which  should  widen  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  and  of  the  world.  2.  So 
far  as  the  formation  of  a  true  science  of  life  is 
concerned,  it  has  .shown  itself  of  very  little 
worth,  since  it  offers  us  no  conclusions  on  the 
highest  and  final  (juestions.  3.  It  has  done  no¬ 
thing  for  ethical  progress.  The  jiractice  of  it 
has,  in  fact,  wrought  much  moral  harm.  4.  It 
lends  no  real  supjiort  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Every  attempted  union  of  the  Church  with  Spir¬ 
itualism  has  been  at  the  expense  of  true  Chris¬ 
tianity. 


Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  last 
Central  Sunday  si>oke  in  high  terms  of 
**'^*Church"'*  Ex- President  Cleveland  as  a 
man  who  does  right  for  right’s 
sake,  illustrating  by  several  instances  where  Mr. 
Cleveland  carried  out  his  principles  while  Gover. 
nor  and  while  President,  even  at  the  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  political  influence. 

The  PortMorris  Congregational 

MormonH  In  the  .  . 

Bronx  Church  is  wrestling  with  the 

Mormon  problem.  It  appears 
that  for  some  time  Mormon  missionaries  have 
been  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  the  Bronx. 
Thay  have  especially  ingratiated  themselves  with 
members  of  this  church,  and  have  even  entered 
some  of  the  church  meetings  and  taken  part  in 
them.  Mr.  Severance,  pastor  of  the  church,  is 
endeavoring  to  work  uj)  a  concerted  movement, 
not  to  oppose  Mormonism  as  such,  but  to  keep  the 
missionaries  from  taking  part  in  the  prayer- 
meetings  and  Endeavor  meetings.  Mr.  Sever¬ 
ance  does  not  deny  these  men  the  right  to  attend 
services,  but  he  objects  to  their  taking  part  in 
them. 

,  .  The  fortv-six  young  mission 

The  \ounK  Mission- 

arles  on  Sun.ia,  inConference  assembled^ 

as  already  announced  and  as 
in  part  described  in  our  Foreign  Mission  column, 
attended  the  Fourth  1‘resbyterian  Church  last 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey, 
secretary  of  the  Board,  preached  to  the  large 
company  there  assembled  a  thrilling  missionary 
sermon ;  certain  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  about  to  go  as  missionaries  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  being  heard  also. 

The  Rev.  Albert  D.  G.sntz,  a'-si'^tant  min  sfer  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyt  rian  Church,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  tl  e  F  r  t  P  e>oyterian  Churcli  of  Walla 
Wa'lti. 
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A  WEEK  OF  TENT  WORK. 

The  weather  has  been  mnoh  pleasanter  this 
the  second  week  of  the  regular  vesper  services 
in  Tent  Evangelist.  It  has  been  warm  and 
balmy  all  the  week  and  in  consequence  the  tent 
has  had  increasing  numbers  each  evening. 

The  tent  is  gradually  gaining  the  reputation 
of  having  a  speaker  each  evening  who  is  worth 
hearing,  and  already  some  faces  are  becoming 
familiar  to  the  ushers  as  regular  attendants. 

And  the  ushers  upon  answering  the  question, 
"Who  is  to  speak  to-night?"  are  becoming  used 
to  the  answer,  "Well,  I  never  heard  of  him; 
but  if  he  is  to  speak  here,  I  know  it  will  be 
worth  listening  to." 

We  went  to  pre8s_  too  early  last  week  to  re¬ 
port  Dr.  O.  P.  Giflford’s  plain  and  convincing 
talk  Saturday  evening,  on  The  Holy  Spirit. 
Dr.  Goats  in  introducing  Dr.  Gifford  said,  "It 
is  our  aim  to  have  men  of  national  reputation 
speak  in  this  tent,  and  we  are  proud  that  Buf¬ 
falo  affords  such  a  man,  to  whom  we  shall  lis¬ 
ten  this  evening. "  Dr.  Gifford  fully  merited 
the  introduction  and  was  listened  to  with  re¬ 
spect  and  attention ,  as  he  always  is  when  he 
speaks  in  Buffalo. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  meeting  'for  men,  in 
charge  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  most  successful  for  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing,  having  an  attendance  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
band  furnished  music  and  the  singing  was 
notably  good.  Mr.  George  E.  Coxhead  of  St. 
Louis  delivered  the  address,  which  was  full  of 
strength  and  encouragement  for  young  men. " 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Steelye  Gregory  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  of  this 
city,  editor  of  The  Homiletic  Review,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  Lake  Forest  University, 
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spoke  on  the  subjects,  The  Church’s  Present 
Problem,  and  The  Advance  Demanded  by  the 
New  Century.  Dr.  Gregory  merged  the  sub¬ 
jects,'  of  the  two  evenings  into  one  continuous 
address,  speaking  on  the  second  evening  of 
some  ideas  suggested  by  his  first  topic.  Dr. 
Gregory’s  audience  was  peculiar  in  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  ministers,  who>ll  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  clear,  logical  and  scholarly 
presentation  of  the  duty  which  faces  members 
of  the  church  of  the  new  century. 

Bishop  Y.  M.  Thoburn  D.  D.  of  India  began 
on  Wednesday  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Twentieth  Century  Christiauity,  the  special 
topic  for  the  evening  being,  Its  Message.  On 
Thursday  he  spoke  of  Its  Tasks,  and  on  Friday, 
Its  Tokens  of  Promise.  The  Bishop  has  laid 
out  for  himself  a  large  amount  of  work  and  a 
high  ideal  of  Christian  life,  and  the  field  for 
work  which  he  was  able  to  present  was  so  vast 
as  to  be  almost  disheartening  to  his  listeners 
until  they  heard  his  final  'address  on  Friday 
evening. 


On  all  of  the  evenings  there  were  some  of  the 
Bishop’s  missionaries  on  the  platform  with 
him  who  took  some  part  in  the  service.  One 
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evening  there  was  one  from  Africa  and  one 
from  India,  who  happening  to  be  in  Buffalo, 
had  seen  that  their  beloved  Bishop  was  to  be 
at  the  Tent  and  bad  come  to  him  lor  advice. 

Each  evening  Bishop  Thoburn  was  detained 
outside  the  tent  until  the  last  moment  by  his 
friends  from  the  Farthest  parts  of  the  globe. 
Surely  here  was  a  man  not  only  of  national, 
but  of  international  reputation.  And  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

In  walking  through  the  Exposition  grounds 
one  evening.  Bishop  Thoburn  seemed  much 
impressed  with  the  opportunity  there  offered 
for  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  work  of 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  India.  "By 
having  a  native  Indian  village  as  it  is  when 
found  by  the  missionaries  and  another  village 
showing  the  oonditons  after  the  missionaries 
had  been  working  fora  time,"  said  Bishop 
Thoburn,  "we  could  demonstrate  whut  we  have 
been  doing  and  what  there  is  yet  to  be  done." 

The  singing  this  week  has  been  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Gomph  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Walker,  Mr.  Holly 
being  in  Boston  in  attendance  at  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Asociation  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion. 

A  pleasing  change  was'  made  in  the  musical 
program  Wednesday  evening  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  baritone  solo  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

We  write  too  early  to  report  the  address  in 
German  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Dahlman 
D.  D.  of  Buffalo,  Saturday  evening,  but  that 
will  be  reported  next  week.  This  has  been  a 
successful  week  and  with  the  warm  weather 
and  increasing  number  of  Exposition  visitors, 
the  attendance  at  the  Tent  is  steadily  growing. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

Dear  Madam :  Who  that  appreciates  that  the 
Bible  was  written  by  Jews,  that  the  church  was 
founded  by  Jews,  and  that  the  Saviour  was  a 
Jew,  Jesus  who  said:  "Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews" — how  can  such  an  one  fail  to  appreciate 
the  world’s  obligation  to  the  Jewish  nation? 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist— the  American  spirit  in  religion— is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  it  is  well  to  show  to  all  what 
that  spirit  is.  May  one  ask,  then,  why  it  is 
that  the  Tent  Evangelist  in  no  wise  recogni¬ 
zes  the  Jew?  The  Jews  have  their  .synagogues 
in  every  large  city  of  the  land.  They  are  a 
large  factor  in  the  commercial  world.  They 
are  the  most  orderly  and  most  moral  people  in 
our  polyglot  civilization,  and  they  are  all  re¬ 
ligions. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  they  should 


have  recognition  in  the  Tent  Evangelist  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition.  Let  only  two  be 
noted.  ’  First,  the  continent  of  Europe  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  pervaded  with  a  spirit 
of  hostility  towards  the  Jew.  Anti-semitism 
is  unjustifiable  and  unworthy  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  show  the  world 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  this  land?  At  least, 
does  not  the  Tent  Evangelist  owe  it  to  its  own 
spirit  and  principle  not  to  awaken  against 
itself  the  suspicion  of  anti-semitism  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Jew?  A  great  religious  journal  like 
The  Evangelist,  and  a  large,  representative 
Committee  of  Christian  gentlemen,  can  well 
afford  to  be  generous,  to  say  nothing  about 
justice. 

The  other  reason  to  be  mentioned  in  favor 
of  giving  the  Jew  some  recognition  in  the 
Tent  Evangelist  is  that  its  work  is  not  complete 
without  such  recognition.  It  fails  in  one 
striking  fact  of  our  history.  At  a  time  when 
all  the  world  denied  the  Jew  his  natural  rights 
on  the  ground  of  his  religion,  this  land  opened 
its  doors  to  him  and  secured  to  him  his  liberty 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  This  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  Jew  is  not  merely  in  the  law,  it  is 
in  his  concrete  experience.  Let  it  be  seen. 
Let  him  appear  where  other  Americans  speak 
of  our  religious  spirit.  Where  Jesus  is  honored, 
let  the  race  from  which  he  sprang  be  gladly 
recognized. 

Sincerely  yours,  J.  M.  Stifi.eu. 

Crozer  Theological  Seniinary.Cliester.Pa.,  .Tune  1.5,  ISKM 


FLAW  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Flag  Day  at  the  Pan-American  Exiiosition, 
with  General  Miles  and  Captain  Hobson  as  guests 
and  speakers  and  a  triple  program  of  events,  has 
brought  a  large  crowd,  and  the  city  is  in  gala 
dre.ss.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
since  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  adopt (‘d.  Flags 
and  bunting  are  displayed  in  artistic  folds  and 
bewildering  variety.  Fireworks  at  the  Life- 
Saving  Exhibit  Station  will  divide  the  honors 
of  the  ('veiling  with  the  illiiininations,  which 
give  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  buildings  the 
appearance  of  fancy  gold-lace  tracery,  and 
the  ri'petitions  of  it  reflected  all  in  the  laki's  and 
canals,  alive  with  gliding  gondolas  and  <pii(rk, 
darting  launches,  will  make  a  .scene  of  bewild(>r 
ing  Ix'auty. 

The  ev(‘ning  mei'ting  of  the  tent  Evangelist, 
which  have  been  well  tilled  with  an  intere.sted 
crowd  of  bearer.'-,  will  doiibtU^ss  siilfer  nnle.ss  the 
hour  for  once  lie  changed.  The  tent  has  had  a 
number  of  visitors  on  tludr  way  to  the  luineipal 
and  most  lieantifiil  (‘ntrance  on  the  I.incoln 
Parkway,  which,  since  a  lim*  of  comfortable 
open  stages  has  started  to  run  from  the  hotels  to 
the  Fair  grounds,  has  led  many  strangers  past 
Soldiers  Plae<*  who  otherwi.se  would  travel  l»y  the 
trolley  liiu's  to  the  Elmwood  or  West  Amlierst 
gateways.  These  are  near  the  horticultural 
buildings,  and  the  Midway,  where  the  amuse¬ 
ments,  instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  hold  the 
visitor  having  money  to  sjiend.  The  Tent  is 
always  open, and  wandering  visitors,  attracted  by 
its  size,  are  courteously  received  and  informed  of 
its  object  by  the  young  collegian  who  h.is  charge 
of  it  during  the  siiminer. 

The  meetings  of  the  past  w(H:k  ti:ive  lieen  well 
attended,  and  a  number,  returning  from  .seeing 
the  illuminations  and  listc'iiing  to  the  band-music, 
stop  in  when  on  foot  or  in  wheeled  chair,  and 
come  again  the  m-xt  evening  for  tin*  iM'ginning 
of  service.  The  vestibule  tent  is  a  good  resting- 
plac(>  for  those  late  coiners,  from  whence  the 
speakers  can  be  heard  wliile  those  already  seated 
are  not  di.sturbed.  The  music  is  good,  but  it 
is  chiefly  heard  at  the  o|>ening  exercises,  ihe 
address  and  lienediction  closing  the  meeting. 
Some  of  the  committee  are  usually  present  after 
meeting  to  answer  inquiries. 

The  buildings  at  the  Fair  are  open  at  half  past 
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eight  in  tlie  morning.  The  opening  exercise  of 
the  (lay  is  the  practice  drill  of  the  Sea  Coa.st 
Artillery,  T3rd  Company,  to  the  north  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  building,  which  is  defended 
by  two  enormous  grass-covered  mounds,  each 
showing  on  the  inside  the  workings  of  a  gigantic 
gun.  This  exercise  continued  for  two  hours. 
The  Government  buildings,  which  contain  a  most 
attractive  exhibit,  open  at  10  a.  m.,  and  while 
waiting  one  can  make  a  little  detour  to  visit  the 
Model  Camp  of  the  Marines  on  the  east  of  the 
building,  where  two  small  cannon,  captured  in 
the  late  uprising  in  China,  may  l>e  seen.  One  is 
a  small  Chinese  machine-gun,  captured  from  the 
fortifications  of  the  Imperial  city  last  August, 
the  (tther,  a  small  Krupp  gun  from  the  Chinese 
defences  at  Tientsin.  Crossing  the  canal  to  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  building  one  sees  the 
Model  Field  Brigade  Hospital,  with  its  comfort¬ 
able  j)ortable  appliances,  the  kitchen,  an  object 
lesson  in  neatness  and  economy  of  space.  One  of 
the  officers  in  charge  shows  the  visitor  around 
and  explains  the  arrangement  made  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  sick  in  the  airy  A-tents  with  double 
r(M>f — one  with  ventilated  to]>,  keejdng  the  air 
fresh.  The  government  exhibits  are  unusually 
tine,  and  there  is  always  an  interested  crowd  in 
the  building.  At  ten  o’clock  the  concerts  in  the 
band-statids  begin  at  each  end  of  the  grounds. 
On  the  Klectric  T<»wer  one  hears  strains  from 
both  of  them. 

This  morning  General  Miles  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  wonders  of  the  Midway  near  the 
western  gate,  some  of  the  shows  l)eing  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  as  well.  So  interested  he 
la-came  that  he  missed  his  invitation  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Pavilion  opening,  ap|H‘aring  there  only  after 
luncheon  was  over!  Secretary  Hay  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Buchan.an,  however,  rejdied  to  the  ad- 
dres.ses  and  made  s|(eeches  of  welcome  to  the 
Mexican  Ambassador,  Sehor  Manuel  .Vspiroz, 
who  later  reviewed  the  Mexican  troops  on  the 
espial  ade.  The  National  Mexican  Band  gave  a 
line  concert  at  th»‘  Mexican  Pavilion,  and  the 
public  were  admitted  to  the  fine  collection  of  ex¬ 
hibits.  which  wer-*  ]iointed  out  and  explained  by 
the  very  courti'oiis  English-.sjieaking  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  .Mexicans  have  taken  great  pains  to 
make  their  »‘xhibit  artistic  as  well  as  interesting. 
Their  sections  in  the  machinery,  agricultural  and 
manufacture  building  show  notable  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  art  collection  is  good,  some  of 
the  paintings,  drawing  and  photograjdis  having 
medals  and  honorable  mention  from  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  last  year.  This  Pavilion  has  a  large 
entrance  room  with  double  stairway  at  one  end, 
bung  with  artistic  treasures,  the  offices  of  com¬ 
missions  and  cl<  rks  being  at  each  side.  It  holds 
cases  filled  with  curios  and  gems,  liooks  and 
stuffed  animals,  and  fine  examjiles  of  blocks  of 
onyx  decoratively  .arranged.  .Miove  is  the  same 
arrangement  of  smaller  ca.ses  filled  with  butter, 
flies  and  moths  h.anging  on  the  walls,  with  glass 
cases  of  l»ooks,  documents  and  antiques.  The 
ground  around  the  jiavilion  is  set  out  with  Mexi 
can  ]>lants  and  trees. 

The  special  tl.ig  dtiy  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Tem|>le  of  Music  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
(ieneral  Miles  (who  managed  to  get  here  in  time!) 
was  on  the  platform,  with  C.aptiiin  Holxon  re¬ 
presenting  .-Vrmy  and  Navy  res(>ective!y.  Other 
invited  guests  were  members  of  The  Daughters 
of  the  .Vmerican  Revolution.  Sousa’s  band  pltiyed 
Weller's  .lubilee  overture,  the  organ  led  some  of 
the  singing.  (iouncMl’s  Ave  Maria  was  given  on 
organ  and  harp  by  Messrs.  Gomph  and  Travis, 
Bishop  Walker  gave  the  Invoc'ation,  Hon.  .John 
G.  Milburn,  the  President  of  the  Exposition,  ad- 
dres.sedthe  Patriotic  Societies.  The  quartette  sang 
Erlenlierg’s  “  To  thre,  O  Country,"  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son,  Regent  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
gave  an  address  of  welcome,  abo  Hon.  .Joseph  E. 
Ewell  of  the  New  York  Grand  Army  (•f  the  Re¬ 
public.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  President- 
General.  resjKinded.  iind  General  Miles  made  tlie 


address  for  the  Army,  which  was  applauded, 
though  many  could  not  hear  all  his  words  in 
that  immense  hall.  Then  come  Sousa’s  composi¬ 
tion  for  the  occasion,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,”  followed  by  Oa]itain  Hobson,  speaking 
for  the  Navy.  Though  he  was  inaudible  to  me, 
the  audience  was  properly  enthusiastic.  Then 
the  great  multitude,  led  by  Robert  Burton,  joined 
in  singing  The  Star  Spangled  Fanner.  Bishop 
Walker  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the 
crowd  dispersed  to  the  martial  strains  of  the 
“Invincible  Eagle”  by  Sousa’s  Band.  Of  the 
other  doings  of  this  interesting  day  you  shall 
hear  next  week. 

Mary  Houqhtox, 
Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  June  14,  1901. 


SOT  COSTLY,  BUT  PRECIOUS. 

That  tendency  to  express  admiration,  love,  re 
spect,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  which  has  of 
late  rapidly  grown  upon  the  American  jieople,  re¬ 
ceived  a  jierhaps  needed  and  certainly  tactful 
check  the  other  day  from  the  well  beloved  Dr_ 
Cuyler.  Probably  no  man  in  Brooklyn,  now  that 
Mr.  Stranahan  is  gone,  stands  so  high  in  the  es¬ 
teem  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  he;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  to  lie  wondered  .at  that  the  iieople  of  Brooklyn 
long  to  express  in  some  evident  way  the  venera¬ 
tion  and  pride  and  love  with  which  they  regard 
this  man,  who  for  forty  years  has  conferred  bene¬ 
fits  and  reflected  lustre  upon  their  citj*.  No  one 
would  be  more  sensitive  to  appreciate  and  ipiick 
to  respond  to  these  lentimei  ts  than  Dr.  Cuyler, 
yet  when,  la.st  week,  his  fellow  citizens  asked  his 
permission  to  erect  a  memorial  statue  to  him.  Dr. 
Cuyler  declined  in  the  following  words,  which 
are  as  honorable  to  him  as  the  testimonial  which 
he  declined : 

17<i  South  Oxford  Street,  i 
Brooklyn,  June  12,  19ol  ) 
Messrs.  John  N.  Beach,  D.  W.  McWillia.ms, 
Tho-mas  T.  Bai-r; 

My  Dear  Friend.s — I  have  just  received  your 
kind  letter  in  which  you  express  the  desire  of 
yourselves  and  of  sever,al  of  our  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  that  I  would  consent  to  the  erection  of  a 
“Memorial  in  Cuyler  Park,  ”  to  bejilaced  there  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  generous  friends 
here  and  elsewhere.  I »o  not,  1  entreat  you,  regard 
me  as  indifferent  to  a  jiroiiosal  whose  motive  af¬ 
fords  the  mcst  profound  and  heartfelt  gratifica¬ 
tion.  But  a  work  of  art  in  bronze  or  marble  (such 
as  has  lieen  suggested)  that  would  be  creditable 
to  our  city  would  nsjuire  an  outlay  of  money  tl’at 
I  cannot  conscientiously  consent  to  have  e-xjiended 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  honor  rather  than  of 
public  utility. 

Several  years  ago  the  city  authorities  honored 
me  by  giving  my  name  to  the  attractive  plot  of 
ground  at  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  Greene 
avenues.  If  m.v  most  esteemed  friend,  the  Park 
Commissioner,  will  kindly  have  uij*  name  visibly 
and  iiermanently  affixed  to  that  little  park,  and 
will  direct  that  it  lie  always  kejit  as  bright  and 
bt‘autiful  with  flowers  as  it  now  is,  I  shall  be 
abundantly  satisfied.  I  have  been  jiermitted  to 
siH'iul  forty  one  supremely  hajipy  years  in  this 
city  which  I  heartily  love,  and  for  whose  people 
I  have  joyfully  lalH>r»>d ;  and  while  the  jierinanent 
fruits  of  these  labors  remain,  I  trust  th.at  I  shall 
not  jMss  out  of  all  affectionate  remembrance. 
The  monuments  reared  by  human  hands  may 
vanish  away;  but  if  God  has  enabled  me  to  en¬ 
grave  my  humble  name  on  any  loving  hearts,  they 
will  be  the  best  memorials;  for  hearts  live  on  for¬ 
ever. 

While  declining  the  jirotfered  honor,  may  I  ask 
youtoconvey  my  most  sincere  am’  cordial  thanks 
to  the  kind  friends  who  have  joined  with  you  in 
this  generous  proposal,  and  with  warm  jiersonal 
regard  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  French  citizen  values  a  half  inch  of  red  rib- 
Ixm  in  his  button  hole  more  than  the  costliest 
statue;  Dr.  Cuyler  prefers  to  a  like  testimoninl 
that  his  neine  shall  be  attached  to  a  bit  of  ground 


where  tired  people  may  rest  and  gladden  their 
eyes  with  grass  and  flowers ;  both  these  tokens  of 
public  recognition  are  indescribably  precious,  and 
all  the  more  so  that  they  are  not  costly.  There  is 
no  arithmetic  by  which  admiration,  gratitude, 
love,  may  be  put  into  an  equation  with  money; 
spend  a  fortune  upon  him  you  delight  to  honor, 
erect  to  him  a  Dewey  arch  ora  hronze  statue.and 
you  have  still  left  it  all  unsaid;  it  is  only  by  sym¬ 
bols  that  the  sacred  mystery  may  be  expressed. 

And  so  may  Cuyler  Park  long  be  a  place  of  rest 
and  refreshment  to  the  foot-weary  and  the  soul- 
tired.  m,ay  it  always  be  kept  bright  and  beautiful 
with  flowers  I  So  during  the  days  that  he  yet  tar¬ 
ries  here — and  may  they  lie  many  ! — and  during 
all  the  years  after  he  has  gone  farther  on,  this 
good  man’s  memory  will  be  green  and  fragrant 
in  the  city  where  he  has  lived,  and  in  the  wide 
world  which  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 


THB  PBK.SKYTEKIAN  BUILDING. 

The  General  Assembly  not  only  took  a  long 
step  toward  removing  from  our  Confession  of 
Faith  the  obstructions  which  have  so  hindered 
our  greater  growth  as  a  church,  but  it  also  added 
its  whole  influence  to  the  effort  to  remove  the 
last  vestige  of  debt  from  our  Church  institutions* 
At  the  close  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Holmes  of 
Pittsburg  on  the  advantages  to  our  evangelical 
work  in  the  whole  world  of  the  payment  of  the 
debt  on  our  Mission  House  in  New  York,  the  As¬ 
sembly  by  a  unanimous  vote  endorsed  the  effort, 
and  directed  the  Committee  on  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Thank  Offering  Fund  to  make  this  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  its  work  in  the  coming  year. 

Afterwards  when  Dr.  Brownson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Thank  Offering  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported,  he  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  sjiecial  committee  to  serve  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Assembly,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Committee,  to  raise  the  balance  of 
the  debt  upon  the  building,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
committee  apixiinted  by  the  Moderator  consists 
of  Ministers,  Drs.  Holmes,  Wood,  Stebbins,  Not- 
man,  and  McKittrick;  with  Elders  Severance, 
Pitcairn,  McCormick  and  Alger. 

The  committee  so  appointed  has  employed  as 
special  agent  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hulbert,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland ,  O. , 
to  prosecute  this  work,  and  it  commends  him  to 
the  churches.  It  appeals  to  loyal  Presbyterians 
everywhere  to  unite  in  this  effort.  Let  us  cele¬ 
brate  the  Centennial  of  Home  Missions  of  our 
Church  on  this  continent  by  giving  our  Board  of 
Home  Missions  its  home  in  New  Y'ork  City  debt 
free.  Let  us  go  to  the  Assembly  next  year  to 
burn  that  mortgage,  adopt  our  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  look  at  the  great  building  which 
then  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  own,  and  sing 
again,  “Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’ 


The  newspajiers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  not  in  Boston  last  week. 
Although  he  is  greatly  better  for  his  journey  to 
California,  he  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  that  serious  attack  of  grippe  which 
jirostrated  him  in  the  late  winter,  and  his  jihysi- 
cians  counseled  him  not  to  go.  The  address  which 
he  should  have  given  was  read  by  Mr.  Sankey, 
and  the  main  part  of  it  may  be  read  by  our  read¬ 
ers  in  this  week’s  Evangelist  It  was  received 
in  Boston  with  “hearty  enthusiasm” —  ttiat  needs 
hardly  to  be  said — but  Dr.  Cuyler’s  pre.sence 
must  have  been  truly  missed,  and  he  must  have 
greatly  missed  the  privilege  of  lieing  there. 


James  Chambers,  the  martyred  missionary  to 
New  Guinea,  sent  a  letter  home  just  before  start¬ 
ing  on  his  fatal  journey,  which  has  recently  been 
published.  It  is  probably  his  last  writing  and 
contains  these  prophetic  words:  “Time  shortens, 
and  I  have  much  to  do.  How  grand  it  would  be 
to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  work  and  just  hear 
the  Master  say,  ‘Your  part  finished,  come!’  ” 
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RIOTOUS  GIVING. 

Life  is  a  dispeneing  of  valaes;  and  the  grade 
of  living  is  reckoned  by  the  values  given  and 
received.  A  religions  life  has  to  do  with  the 
highest  valnes ;  and  the  richest  men  and  women 
of  the  world  are  they  whose  wealth  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  really  great  gifts  and  the  dispensing 
of  really  great  graces.  Riches  without  high 
qualities  are  like  stocks  withont  value.  The 
material  prosperity  of  to-day  mnst  not  blind 
ns  to  the  moral  worth  of  those  who  have  won 
in  poverty  a  higher  gain,  and  who,  in  their 
way,  ate  enriching  the  world  by  giving  more 
than  millions  of  money.  The  stores  of  a  loving 
and  disciplined  spirit  are  vaster  than  the  ao- 
cnmnlated  cosonrces  of  great  corporations.  The 
world  conld  better  spare  any  one  of  onr  great 
est  Trusts,  than  miss  the  ministry  of  some  sonl 
whom  God  has  glorified  with  love  and  endowed 
for  a  work  worthy  of  himself. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  floods  of  pros¬ 
perity  find  outlet  in  charity  ;  it  is  a  fashion  to¬ 
day  for  the  prosperous  to  give  largely  and  with 
an  emphasis  of  demonstration.  There  were 
days  a  thousand  years  ago  when  princes  did 
what  our  modern  money  kings  do  now.  By 
and  bye  the  foundations  and  endowments  of 
our  day  will  be  monuments  of  a  brilliant  era 
when  men  lavished  their  wealth  on  things  that 
outlast  and  outlive  themselves.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing 
tendency  to  give  largely,  with  rivalry,  even 
riotously.  Just  as  men  live  grandly,  build 
splendidly,  expend  magnificently,  so  they  give 
setting  the  pace,  keeping  the  pace  set  by  others, 
with  an  easy  air,  as  if  to  be  a  benefactor  were 
the  end  to  which  they  were  born.  The  splen¬ 
dor  of  these  gifts  is  watched  and  manipulated, 
multiplied  by  the  variety  of  objects  and  results. 
On  the  College  campus  marvels  of  architecture 
spring  up  almost  in  a  night;  in  the  city,  mu¬ 
seums  and  libraries  rise  over  once  solitary 
wastes.  Universities  increase,  great  schools 
multiply,  memorials  abound.  Men  are  eager 
to  compete  for  precedence  in  doing  at  a  stroke 
what  the  fathers  achieved  by  painful  and  pro¬ 
tracted  collections.  How  easy  to  write  a 
cheque  for  millions  and  say :  Let  it  be  done  t 

Lagging  along  in  the  wake  of  these  princely 
givers  are  the  impulsive  and  emotional  givers 
who  make  up  in  mites  and  multitude  a  re¬ 
spectable  rivalry.  It  is  easier  to  give  riotously 
than  rationally.  The  appeal  which  pays  off 
church  debts  at  two  sessions,  and  raises  a  year’s 
missionary  fund  on  one  day,  is  to  the  profligacy 
rather  than  to  the  prudence  of  men.  It  was  a 
colored  boy  who  nnconsoionsly  struck  the  trnth 
underlying  many  a  manifestation  when  he 
said:  “This  coin  in  my  pocket  was  heavy 
enough  to  keep  me  down  till  they  began  to  sing ; 
then  it  was  so  light  it  lifted  me  up.’’  Our 
treasures  sometimes  give  us  wings.  A  man 
flies  out  of  his  narrow  life-limits,  when  he 
rises  to  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  gratify¬ 
ing  e  great  emotion.  Plain,  every  day  charity 
is  really  grander;  but  this  gaudy,  high-day 
giving  is  an  elixir  of  which  men  tacte  and 
fancy  themselves  for  the  moment  greater  than 
their  fellows.  Better  so,  we  sometimes  think, 
than  never  to  give,  never  to  know  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  giving.  He  who  drinks  the  spiced  wine 
of  charity  even  once  finds  the  intoxication  in¬ 
structive.  Great  givings  produce  a  slower  cur¬ 
rent,  but  a  steady  tendency  to  make  good  gifts ; 
and  the  impulses  that  break  out  in  riotons  giv¬ 
ing  result  in  courses  of  oonduot  which,  if 
more  restrained,  are  still  most  hopeful  and 
helpful  toward  real  charity  in  right  giving. 

The  extravagance  of  this  day  finds  a  fit  ex¬ 


pression  in  the  fashion  for  renunciation.  It 
has  come  to  be  the  crown  of  heroism  to  re¬ 
nounce  seemingly  for  the  sake  of^  renouncing. 
It  is  braver  often  to  keep,  than  to'give  up,  to 
maintain  rather  than  to  surrender.  The  old 
passion  for  ascetic  life  grew  into  if  not  from,  a 
desire  to  shirk  the  struggle  of  equitable  living 
And  to-day  rather  than  try  to*  make  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  happiness,  some  one  tempted,  the 
many  encouraged,  to  give  it  all  lo  others  and 
save  dispute  in  the  division.  But  the  true 
profligacy  of  giving  has  no  finer  illustration. 
Here  is  a  soul  richly  endowed  to  enjoy,  und 
because  there  are  clamors  for  comfort  and  joy 
close  by,  straightway  it  retires  its  own  claims 
and  contributes  all  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
clamor.  This  is  called  by  many*  fine  names, 
but  it  has  one  of  its  own  by  which  we  ought 
to  know  it.  It  is  really  profligacy  in  giving, 
it  is  a  riot  of  self-sacriflce,  a  reckless  throw¬ 
ing  away  one’s  own  to  brave  quiet;  it  is  feed¬ 
ing  greed  to  silence  complain',  carting  one’s 
dinner  to  the  dogs  who  would  be  better  led 
on  a  bone.  It  is  a  fashion  now  to  have  a  fam¬ 
ily  saint,  one  that  always  gives  and  never  asks 
or  demands.  Now  it  is  Cinderella,  and  again, 
perhaps  more  often,  it  is  the  mother  of  the 
children.  What  monsters  of  selfishness  hus¬ 
band  and  children  become  by  the  quiet  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  wife  who  beggars  herself  for 
their  indulgence.  When  the  facts  are  known, 
there  is  a  shriek  of  protest.  But  the  silence 
of  the  giver  hides  the  riotous  giving  and  per¬ 
mits  it  to  go  nnnoticed  and  nnrebuked.  Until 
the  consciences  of  a  whole  family  are  educated, 
until  society  itself  becomes  conscious  of  its 
own  injustice,  this  evil  will  increase.  And 
the  false  doctrines  of  renunciation  as  now 
taught  in  novels  and  plays  and  social  clubs  are 
helping  its  growth.  There  is  such  a  difference 
between  a  sweet  and  reasonable  unselfishness, 
and  a  weak  and  slavish  shirking  of  right  self- 
assertion,  that  one  should  easily  see  it.  And 
of  all  the  forms  of  false  charity  this  reckless 
profligacy  is  the'most  dangerous ;  the  riotous  giv¬ 
ing  away  all  one’s  own  is  a  step  toward  the  loss 
of  personal  integrity  and  honor.  One  cau  give 
only  what  is  his  own  to  give;  and  the  most 
insidious  plunderer  of  other  men  is  he  who 
takes  from  them  their  necessity  to  divide  the 
joys  and  privileges  of  life. 

We  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
look  on  the  gifts  of  millions  by  one,  as  a  check 
to  charity  in  the  many.  This  is  no  time  to 
bewail  the  “decline  of  true  giving;’’  for  riot¬ 
ous  giving,  even,  has  its  own  limit  and  it  opens 
the  way  for  a  quieter  dispensing  of  the  true 
values  with  an  even  hand.  The  times  are 
abloom  with  great  money  gifts  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  is  to  the  greater  graces  and  higher  glories 
of  true  living  and  right  giving  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  ns.  The  man  who  tries  to  make  himself 
poor  by  giving  away  is  likely  to  die  the  rich¬ 
est  man  of  the  world.  He  is  a  rare  kind  of 
spendthrift;  and  his  one  danger  any  one  can 
see,  none  better  or  quicker  than  himself.  Foi^ 
the  lavishment  of  gifts  may  become  a  passion ; 
and  when  to  give  away  is  to  get  rid  of  respon¬ 
sibility  it  becomes  an  admission  of  defeat.  We 
mnst  be  masters  of  onr  own — all  we  have — and 
prove  it  too.  This  is  something  supremely 
grand. 

Dr.  Minton  having  presided  at  the  Oonfer- 
enoe  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  on  Tnes- 
day,  on  Wednesday  attended  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  his  Alma  Mater  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College ;  to-day  he  leaves  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  hoping  to  reach  Sam  Anselmo  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 


THE  LAST  SERYICE  TO  DR.  B.4BC0CK. 

The  last  service  that  love  and  grief  and  as¬ 
sured  hoj)e  can  render  to  this  brother  beloved 
has  l)een  rendered.  One  week  ago  to-day  his 
precuuis  dust  was  laid  away  in  Syracuse,  to  rest 
until  the  resurrection.  The  service  in  Syracuse 
was  simple  and  nearly  private:  in  this  city  on 
the  previous  afternoon  it  was  also  simple,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fully  occujued  church  it 
was,  as  Dr.  van  Dyke  beautifully  said,  “a 
family  funeral;”  none  i)resent  but  tho.se  who 
loved  liinj;  no  crowd,  no  crush,  a  great  company 
of  sorrowing  sisters  and  brothers. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  said  that  it  was  not  a  black 
funeral,  but  a  white  funeral,  and  this  also 
was  strikingly  true.  White  flowers  every  where 
breathed  high  and  holy  calm,  as  the  palms  which 
lay  across  the  j)reacher’s  gown,  with  which  the 
casket  was  drajK'd,  spoke  of  the  vict'>ry  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  Soft  organ  notes  pulsetl  through  the 
church  as  the  people  took  their  seats;  then  for  a 
moment  there  was  stillness  and  then  the  blessed 
words:  "I  .am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,” 
were  heanl  as  the  long  train  of  pastors,  oflice 
beard's,  relatives  and  mourners  from  this  church 
and  his  former  church  in  Baltimore  moved  slowly 
up  the  isle. 

That  proi)hetic  ix)em,  “  Emancipation,”  the 
last  to  <'ome  from  Dr.  Babcock’s  |>en,  had  been 
set  to  music  by  the  choirmaster  of  the  church, 
and  :ifter  it  was  sung.  Dr.  van  Dyke  spoke  a  few 
sim|>le  words,  giving  the  onh'r  of  the  .service  an«l 
explaining  how,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  "of 
her  whose  wish  is  now  sacred  to  us,”  and  in  obedi¬ 
ence  also  to  Dr.  Babcock’s  own  desire,  there 
would  be  no  funeral  address.  Then  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  “who  has  always  stood  very  close 
to  this  church,”  as  Dr.  van  Dyke  said,  invoked 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Bjarit;  Dr.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  who  was  with  Dr  Babcock  in  his 
eastern  journey,  read  the  scripture  selections, 
and  after  the  singing  of  “  Ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,”  Dr.  van  DykeolTered  a  jwayer  in 
which  the  grief  and  love  and  hope  of  a  thousand 
hearts  wen*  uttered  as  one.  Tears  flowed  from 
every  eye,  Init  they  were  as  the  tears  of  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  aiul  every  heart 
was  solaced  with  sure  confidence  in  the  love 
which  haddealt  this  crushing  blow,  unalterable 
certainty  that  ns  the  Father  was  jievt'r  more 
close  to  the  well-beloved  Son  than  in  the  hour 
when  he  thought  himself  forsaken,  so  close  was 
he  to  this,  our  brother  in  the  mysterio\is 
moment  of  his  ]iassing,  the  strong  convi<'tion 
that  not  in  v:un  was  this  cruel  bereavement,  but 
that  he  wlu)  had  so  closely  followed  his  Lord  in 
his  life  of  purity  ami  service,  had  followed  him 
also  in  his  sacrificial  death. 

And  wlien  the  hymn  had  been  sung  ami  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  the  young  pastor 
who  is  Dr.  Babcock’s  successor  in  his  Balti 
more  jadpit,  .John  T.  Stone,  those  who  slowly 
and  almost  reluctantly  left  that  f^acreil  place 
went  out  the  purer  in  heart  and  the  stronger 
in  purpos<>,  Iwcause  Maltbie  Balu'ock  has  lived 
and  die<l. 

IHK  .l.\CKS(tNVII.I.K  (  HljRCH. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  urgent  need  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  Jacksonville  who  lost  not  only  tin  ir  church 
Init  their  all  by  lire.  Otir  reailers  are  already  ac 
(|uainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boggs,  who  came  in 
borrowed  garments,  dusty  ami  travel  stained, 
direct  from  the  train  to  the  church  to  plead  this 
cause  l)efore  the  General  A.ssembly  in  its  closing 
hour,  and  they  have  since  read  a  brief  aj)7)eal 
from  him  in  these  pages.  Let  them  fix  in  their 
mind  the  following  facts  and  then  act  as  God 
shall  teach  them. 

(1.)  A  church  coinjiosed  of  a  Northern  and  a 
Southern  congregation,  firmly  and  happily  uni 
ted. 

(2.)  The  leading  church  of  our  faith  and  order 
in  Florida,  doing  a  good  work,  and  having  a 
greater  work  to  do. 

(3.)  The  city  sure  to  be  rapidly  ami  .soliilly  re 
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built  for  (a)  it  is  the  gateway  and  metropolis  of 
Florida;  (b)  Strangers  are  already  flocking 
thither  with  merchandise  and  money  for  buying 
business  sites. 

(4.)  Many  of  our  readers  go  to  Florida  and  are 
personally  interest etl  in  its  welfare. 

( 5. )  The  church  needs  urgently  §15,000  to  se¬ 
cure  a  plain,  comfortable  building. 

(0. )  The  memliers  of  this  congregation  not  only 
lost  their  homes  and  household  goo<ls,  but  also 
their  places  of  business  or  their  situations.  They 
are  in  straits  forthem<=ans  of  livelihood. and  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  cannot  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  churcdi. 


Editorial  Notes 


We  regret  that  ,the  account  of  the  Yonng 
Men’s  Christian  Association  '  Jabilee  of  last 
week  npon  which  we.connted  has  not  reached 
ns  in  time  for  this  issne.  We  are  all  the  more 
sorry  because  the  accounts  in  the  daily  papers 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  meagre.  All  the 
more  valuable,  therefore,  is  Dr.  Cuyler’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  another^page. 


Our  tenderest  sympathies  go  out  to  Dr.  Hnb- 
bell  of  the  Sabbath  Committee  in  the  tlois  of 
his  eldest  son.  It  is  only  two  weeks  since  Dr. 
Hnbbell  sailed  for  Europe  for  needed  rest. 
The  following  week  his  son  died  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  after  an  operation.  William'S.  Hnbbell 
Jr.  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  ’97,  and  a  member 
of  the  Yale  Battery,  which  however  was  never 
ordered  into  active  service.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Long 
Island  Railway.  Dr.  Hnbbell,  who  was  cabled 
to,  cabled  that  he  would  return  at  'once,  and 
he  is  expected  on  Saturday.  This  is  the  first 
break  in  the  family  circle,  and  thus  calls  for 
peculiar  sympathy. 


I  The  Church  of  Christ  has  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  O.  ^E.  Wyckoff, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  'of  An¬ 
drew  and  Philip.  The  yonng  men  of  the  whole 
country,  in  especial,  will  feel  his  loss,  so  de¬ 
voted,  so  unselfish,  so  wise  was  he.  The  words 
of  the  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers  in  the  Brother¬ 
hood  Star  of  this  month  precisely  describe  him, 
“Modest  and  unobtrusive,  kind,  loyal  and  gen¬ 
erous,  diligent  and  unsparing  of  himself,  broad, 
noble,  free  from  self-seeking,  in  brief,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.’’ 


Last  week  was  a  memorable  one  in  old  Glas¬ 
gow.  P.'ginr.imr  w  iiti  June  12,  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  fonnding  of  the  Uni- 
vercirv  was  celebrated.  On  this  interesting 
occasion  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  was  present  as  an 
invited  guest,  and  Prof  Francis  Brown  as  a 
delegate  from  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Both  these  distinguished  professors  received 
on  this  occasion  the  degree  of  D.  D  .  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  Amer¬ 
ican  scholarship,  and  to  observe  that  not  Glas¬ 
gow  only  recognizes  the  high  erudition  of  Drs. 
Briggs  and  Brown.  The  University  of  Oxford 
this  week  confers  npon  them  the  degree  of  D. 
Litt.,  no  doubt  in  recognition  of  their  valu¬ 
able  labors  npon  the  new  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

The  Rev.  Beniah  L  Whitman  of  Philadelphia 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  before  the 
Seniors  of  Cornell  on  Sunday  last.  At  Harvard 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by 
President  De  Witt  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College. 
In  this  city  the  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  rector  of 

e  Church  of  the  Ascension,  preached  before 
the  graduating  class  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  especially  warning  them  against 
the  distractions  of  a  great  city,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  desire  a  great  fortune, 'and  the  spirit  of 
materialism. 


THE  BEST  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  YOUNG 
MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Rev-  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  D-T- 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  called  and  anointed 
yonng  George  Williams,  fifty-six  years  ago,  to 
found  an  institution  that  now  circles  the  globe 
like  the  sunrise,  be  called  him  to  a  distinctly 
npirilunl  work.  One  of  the  live  coals  that  kin¬ 
dled  the  soul  of  young  Williams  (then  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  clerk  in  London)  came  from  America 
in  the  “Revival  Lectures’’  of  Charles  G.  Fin¬ 
ney.  That  book  came  to  him  as  a  baptism  of 
fire.  The  first  note  he  sounded  was,  “Gome 
to  Jesus!’’  The  single  supreme  aim  of  the 
newly  formed  Association  was  to  enthrone  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  yonng  men. 

The  gymnasiums  that  sinew  the  body — the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  that  sinew  the 
brain — the  cordial  grip  that  grasps  a  yonng 
man’s  band — were  all  so  many  avenues  to  the 
one  sovereign  purpose,  and  that  was — the  for¬ 
mation  of  Christian  character.  Jesus  Ohris^ 
came  into  this  world  to  make  Christians ;  the 
Bible  is  given  to  make  Christians;  and  the 
one  glorious  aim  for  which  God  has  kept  our 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  alive  for 
balf[a  century  has  been  to  build  noble  Christian 
lives'for  time,  and  for  all  eternity. 

Such  being  its  high  and  holy  aim,  what  are 
its].best  achievements?  My  first  answer  is — the 
men  it  has  made.  I  point  to  that  hundred¬ 
handed  servant  of  God,  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
who  declared  that  in  his  training  for  spiritual 
work,  he  owed  more  to  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  than  to  any  other  human 
agency.  If  it  were  not  invidious  I  might  call 
over  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  zealous  lay¬ 
men  in  our  land,  who  are  graduates  of  that 
same  training  school.  The  Association  has 
marched  into  the  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
laid  its  hold  on  the  cultured  brains  there.  It 
has  already  enrolled  in  its  “Federation  of 
Christian  Students’’  sixty-five  thousand  mem- 
‘bers— including  some  professors!  Last  year 
three  thousand  College  men  were  led  to  Christ. 
Since  the  day  when  George  Williams  led  the 
first  soul  to  the  Saviour  in  that  little  prayer- 
room  in  London,  how  many  immortal  souls 
have  bad  their  new  birth  in  the  Associations ! 
They  would  probably  make  an  army  as  large 
as  that  host  of  delegates  who  have  lately 
swarmed  to  the  joyous  Jubilee  in  Boston. 

”  The  music  of  the  locomotive’s  whistle  was 
heard  in  that  Jubilee.  For  the  “Railroad  De¬ 
partment”  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  has  belted  our  whole  continent  with 
its  spiritual  engineries,  and  wrought  a  pro¬ 
digious  work  which  has  excited  the  wonder  of 
railway' companies  in  Europe.  Among  all  the 
hundreds  of  sermons  and  public  addresses  that 
I  have  been  permitted  to  deliver  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  most  memorable  is  the  one  deli¬ 
vered  last  Cctober  at  the  immense  Conference 
of  railroad  delegates  in  Philadelphia.  My  ear¬ 
nest  appeal  to  them  was  to  seek  the  immediate 
“baptism  of  fire.’’  The  flame  descended;  are- 
markable  revival  came;  and  scores  of  signal- 
lanterns  were  kindled  for  Jesus  Christ  at  that 
great  Conference. 

Our  divine  Master’s  last  prayer  was  that  bis 
people  “may  all  be  one.”  The  Yonng  Men’s 
Christian  Association  is  about  the  most  splen¬ 
did  example  of  a  living  and  working  unity  in 
Christ  that  this  age  has  witnessed.  The  Mas¬ 
ter’s  last  commission  was,  “Go preach  my  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature!”  The  swift-footed  As¬ 
sociation  is  carrying  Christ  to  yonng  men  in 
nearly  every  land  under  the  broad  heavens.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  religions  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  excelled  it 
in  the  wide  and  wonderful  influences  wrought 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  leavening  of 
business  life  with  practical  Christianity.  Its 
snblime  aim  from  its  inception  has  been  to  en¬ 


throne  Christ  in  its  meetings,  its  methods  and 
its  measures.  Its  crowning  achievement  has 
been  to  enthrone  Christ  Jesus  in  the  characters 
and  the  daily  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  yonng  men.  To  the  beloved  brethren  with 
whom  I  have  been  a  happy  co-worker  for  forty- 
seven  years,  my  message  is  let  us  stand  to¬ 
gether  IN  Christ  for  young  men  who  are  out 
of  Christ!  Let  ns  work  together  with  Christ 
to  bring  yonng  men  to  Christ !  And  to  God 
be  all  the  glory. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  D.  D. 
(May  30)  for  forty-five  years  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mount  Morris,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  fitting  close,  in  the  tranquility  of 
evening-time,  of  a  full  life,  devoted  with  al¬ 
most  no  interruptions  to  the  highest  uses. 
With  his  own  people  and  in  his  own  commu¬ 
nity  Dr.  Parsons’  influence  was  pervasive:  this 
was  due  to  no  obtrnsiveness,  but  to  ’the  fine 
balance  of  head  and  heart  which  the  venerable 
pastor  brought  to  the  consideration  of  every 
interest.  His  wisdom  and  goodness  were 
everywhere  trusted.  Able  in  the  pulpit,  he 
was  also  a  man  of  affairs.  He  was  the  [Stated 
Clerk  of  his  Presbytery  before  and  ever  since 
the  reunion,  its  first  Moderator  on  the  latter 
occasion,  and  of  the  great  Synod  of  New  York 
in  1892  His  service  as  a  trustee  of  Auburn 
Seminary  began  as  the  successor  of  his  father 
of  the  same  name,  who  died  in  1856,  while 
President  of  the  Board.  The  Mount^Morris 
pastor  yet  held  the  position  at  his  decease,  he 
having  also  been  chosen  President  in  1893  Dr. 
Parsons  w’ent  abroad  in  1877,  the  chieUindnce- 
ment  being  the  Edinburgh  Pan- Presbyterian 
Council  of  that  year,  to  which  he  was  [^chosen 
a  delegate.  As  will  be  remembered, [the  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination[and  instal¬ 
lation  of  Dr.  Parsons  at  Mount  |Morris  was 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  interestjnot  many 
months  since.  He  was  graduated  from[Hamilton 
College  in  1849  when  twenty  years[of’age,  and 
subsequently  took  a  full  course  at  Auburn. 
He  preached  for  a  time  as  a  licentiate  at 
Otisco,  but  his  entire  life  as  an  ordained  min¬ 
ister  has  been  spent  with  his  loved  and  pros¬ 
perous  charge  at  Mount  Morris. 


The  lessons  of  great  disasters  are  many  and 
large.  But  one  should  be  taken  to  heart.  The 
frenzy  of  fright  is  the  revelation  of  a  peril 
greater  than  all  others.  And  it  discovers  the 
weakness  and  the  misery  pf  cowardice  in  those 
whose  first  duty  is  to  be  brave.  Coolness  and 
true  courage  save  lives,  and  they  retrieve  dis¬ 
aster.  The  splendor  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and 
care  for  women  and  children  in  such  cases  as 
the  wreck  of  the  Northfield,  glorifies  the  dark¬ 
est  picture.  Some  men  become  heroic  in  such 
a  trial.  How  we  honor  them,  and  comfort 
our  souls  that  such  men  live!  It  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  few  men  are  consciously  brutal  at 
such  times;  yet  if  every  man  who  forgot  every¬ 
thing  but  safety  and  rescue  for  himself,  when 
sudden  peril  broke  upon  him,  could  be  named 
and  brought  to  face  his  deeds  before  men,  we 
fancy  a  good  many  would  be  surprised  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  disclosure.  We  think  the  first  of 
lessons  for  boy  and  man  is  that  of  courageous 
conduct  and  perfect  self-control  in  danger. 
Why  not  teach  that  lesson  to  them  every  day? 
Let  ns  all  begin  now.  Teachers  in  the  public 
schools  can  do  much  for  such  instruction.  The 
fire  drill  saves  life.  Let  there  be  a  “danger- 
drill”  in  which  heroic  action  should  be  made 
a  noble  instinct ! 


Our  readers  will  remember  an  appeal  last 
March  for  a  horse  for  a  Home  Missionary. 
We  now  hear  that  Mr.  Hollinshed  has  been 
made  happy,  and  we  certainly  are  happy  with 
him,  by  receiving  money  for  the  purchase  of 
one. 


Jane  20,  1901 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  nissionary  Life  as  a  Standard 
for  Christian  Work 


Burdett  Hart,  D  D. 


The  standard  of  Ohristian  work  is  set  not 
merely  by  a  life  so  eminent  and  so  far  away 
as  that  of  St.  Panl,  it  is  given  to  ns  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  in  onr  day,  and  from  among 
•nrselves,  are  in  the  missionary  service.  They, 
onr  brothers  and  our  sisters,  who  for  ns  are 
now  laboring  in  India  and  Japan  and  Micro¬ 
nesia  and  Africa  are  onr  example  and  stimulus. 
They  have  been  reared  among  ns.  They  have 
been  edncated  in  our  schools.  They  ve 
friends  with  whom  we  are,  or  might  be,  in 
correspondence.  They  have  obeyed  the  Master, 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  disciple  the  na¬ 
tions.  And  the  spirit  with  which  they  have 
^one,  the  purpose  that  dominates  their  lives, 
the  faith  which  is  supreme  in  their  souls,  are 
indices  pointing  to  onr  Christian  work.  We 
cannot  read  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  can¬ 
not  follow  them  in  their  devoted  service,  with¬ 
out*  learning  what  the  standard  of  onr  Chris¬ 
tian  work  should  be. 

An  important  element  of  their  life  is  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  themselves.  They  lay  themselves  upon 
the  altar.  The  founder  of  the  great  work  of 
Moravian  Missions  entered  into  a  compact  with 
his  associate  “to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  and  especiallv  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  now  inclined  to  go.”  He  gave  himself 
unreservedly  to  God  to  be  employed  in  his  way 
wherever  there  was  the  greatest  need.  The  ter¬ 
rors  of  climate  or  barbaric  people  which  would 
deter  some  men  from  the  hardest  fields  were 
an  allurement  to  Ziuzendorf.  A  young  lady, 
a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Seminaries,  offered 
herself  to  the  Missionary  Board,  specifying  but 
one  condition  for  herself,  that  she  should  be 
sent  to  the  hardest  field,  where  no  one  else 
would  go.  Doremus  Scudder,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  with  everything  at  home  to  hold  him 
here,  with  family  friends  of  the  highest  charac¬ 
ter,  with  the  promise  of  eminence  in  a  chosen 
profession,  came  forward  and  said,  “Send  me 
to  the  heathen  where  I  may  spend  my  life  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  Christ.”  David  H.  Stoddard,  an 
officer  of  a'Yale,  a  scholar  and  orator,  with 
the  highest  social  connections,  turned  away 
from  all  that  would  naturally  fascinate  young 
men  here  at  home,  gave  himself  a  living  offer¬ 
ing  to  Persia,  “here,”  as  he  wrote  from  Urn- 
miah,  “here  to  labor,  and  here  I  trust  to  die.” 
In  a  hundred  fields  in  savage  lands  are  these 
our  brethren  who  have  given  up  home  and 
parents  and  all  dearest  friendships  and  the 
honors  and  pleasures  of  onr  civilization,  some 
of  them  to  toil  alone  in  obscurity,  in  privation, 
for  the  sake  of  men,  women  and  children,  who 
are  strange  to  them,  and  repulsive  to  them, 
but  who  have  need  of  human  help,  of  a  broth¬ 
er’s  hand  and  a  sister’s  heart.  On  her  dying 
pillow  Judith  Grant  said,  “Tell  my  friends  at 
home  that  I  never  regretted  that  1  came  to 
Persia  as  n  missionary.  ”  From  the  loveliest 
valley  of  onr  land,  from  a  home  of  refinement 
and  luxury,  she  went  to  the  poor  Nestorians, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  for  the 
saving  of  their  benighted  souls.  In  this  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  onr  missionary  brethren  lead 
os  to  our  work.  If  we  follow  them,  if  we  are 
imitators  of  them  and  of  the  Lord,  we  shall 
not  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  easiest  for  us; 
not  what  can  we  possibly  be  excused  from  do¬ 
ing,  but  how  much  can  we  possibly  do  for  onr 
dear  Master’s  cause. 

Another  element  in  their  life  is  their  utter  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God.  Giving  up  themselves,  they 
throw  themselves  upon  the  divine  arm.  God’s 
resources  are  theirs.  They  go  forth  in  no  hn- 
.man  strength  but  Jn  almighty  strength.  When 


a  New  York  merchant,  skeptical  as  to  missions, 
said  to  Robert  Morrison,  “So  yon  expect  that 
you  will  make  an  impression  upon  the  idolatry 
of  the  great  Chinese  Empire?”  that  great  mis¬ 
sionary  replied,  “No,  sir,  but  I  expect  God 
will.”  Fifty  years  ago  wrote  the  missionaries 
from  Hindustan,  “We  see  what  almighty 
grace  can  do  and  how  easy  it  will  be  for  the 
Lord  to  turn  his  whole  people  to  himself  when 
he  is  pleased  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them.  ” 
From  her  exhausting  labors  among  the  Nestor¬ 
ians  wrote  one  whom  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
Assemblies,  “Oh  what  a  relief  to  roll  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  we  cannot  bear  upon  the  strong 
arm  outstretched  to  help  I”  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  awakening  at  Urnmiah  onr  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  said,  “God  will  assuredly  carry  fcrward 
his  own  work.  Let  ns  give  ourselves  up  to 
labor  for  him  in  pointing  these  precious  souls 
to  Christ.”  The  missionary  life  gives  unmis¬ 
takable  testimony  to  this,  that  all  dependence 
is  put  on  God.  Man  is  but  his  agent.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  are  means  that  he  employs. 
It  is  the  divine  efiioienoy  that  makes  their 
work  successful.  They  do  not  go  forth,  one 
man  among  a  million  men,  one  little  family 
iu  a  vast  province,  relying  upon  their  feeble 
strength  ;  their  one  trust  is  in  almightiness — 
the  love  and  mercy  and  power  of  the  All  Father. 
If  their  standard  becomes  ours,  we  shall  be 
drawn  to  God:  onr  faith  in  him  will  be  in¬ 
creased;  all  our  Christian  work  will  become 
his  work  through  us. 

Still  another  element  in  the  missionary  life 
is  the  cheerful  alacrity  of  their  service.  They 
cannot  be  kept  from  it.  To  some  missionaries 
sailing  for  Foochow  I  once  said,  “Is  it  not  a 
poor  time  to  go  when  French  frigates  are  threat¬ 
ening  bombardment  there?”  They  said,  “We 
are  ready  and  we  must  go.  ”  When  William 
Burns  was  asked  by  a  Committee  how  soon,  if 
appointed,  he  could  be  ready  for  China,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “To-morrow!"  When  Charles  Gutzlaff 
lost  his  wife  by  death,  he  turned  to  his  great 
work  and  said,  ‘ '  Henceforth  China  is  my  Bride!" 
The  despondency  at  his  great  loss  was  mastered 
by  bis  passion  for  the  saving  of  those  multi  - 
tudes  In  that  vast  empire  who  knew  no  Re¬ 
deemer.  I  am  amazed  when  I  see  the  cheerful 
faces  of  our  young  missionaries  as  they  are 
turned  to  their  distant  fields  of  labor.  Said 
one  to  me  on  sailing  for  China,  “To  me  it  is 
going  home  I  I  was  born  in  China  and  that, 
not  this,  is  my  native  land.  ” 

With  them  there  is  no  holding  back  from 
service.  They  seek  the  privilege  of  bard  labor 
and  know  the  joy  of  service.  They  glory  in 
work  for  the  Master.  If  we  become  imitators 
of  them  and  of  the  Lord  we  shall  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church.  We  shall 
come  with  radiant  face  and  quickened  step  to 
all  duty  among  the  unsaved,  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  prayer-meeting,  wherever  we 
can  honor  his  name  and  save  precious  souls. 

I  notice  in  the  way  of  personal  experience 
that  the  missionary  life  while  it  reveals  indi¬ 
vidual  unworthiness  in  themselves,  exalts  Christ 
and  makes  his  commands  supreme.  They  come 
into  the  sense  of  personal  sinfulness,  but  into 
the  sense  also  of  a  full  redemption  that  leads 
them  to  a  full  consecration.  Dr.  Carey  of  Se- 
rampore,  in  his  last  will  directed  that  these 
words  should  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone: 
“William  Carey,  born  August  17,  1761;  died 
June  9,  1834.  A  wretched,  poor  and  helpless 
worm,  on  thy  kind  arms  I  fall.  ”  He  had  done 
much,  throughout  a  great,  consecrated  life  to 
make  the  Saviour  known  to  the  millions  of 


Asia ;  he  had  devoted  all  his  strength  from 
young  manhood  till  be  was  seventy- three  years 
of  age  to  intense  labors  for  perishing  men. 
The  monuments  of  his  devotion  and  his  great 
ability  as  a  scholar  survived  him;  but  his 
trust  was  only  in  the  dear  Redeemer  whom 
he  so  faithfully  served.  Elizabeth  Dwight 
wrote  from  her  cares  at  Constantinople,  “If  I 
can  be  useful  here,  I  shall  be  happy.”  “We 
are  in  no  danger  of  doing  too  much  work  in 
onr  closets,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  as  useful 
there  as  anywhere.  ”  It  is  written  of  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard,  “He  himself  was  happy  in  his  work  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  it,  without  the 
least  reservation ;  and  amid  the  many  trials  of 
his  residence  in  Persia,  he  looked  beyond  them 
all  to  him  who  not  only  can  give  joy  in  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  by  means  of  it  bring  sinners  to  the 
Saviour.”  These  are  onr  living,  human  ex¬ 
amples.  Of  these,  who  are  bone  of  onr  bone, 
and  fiesh  of  onr  fiesh,  we  are  to  be  the  faithful 
imitators.  Into  the  service  of  onr  Lord  here, 
where  we  choose  to  stay,  and  for  the  saving  of 
the  souls  right  around  ns  and  within  onr  own 
homes,  we  are  to  carry  their  self-sacrifice,  their 
dependence  on  God,  their  alacrity  in  work, 
their  sense  of  nuworthiness  and  the  sufficiency 
of  Christ.  As  young  Christtians  we  should 
have  this  joyful  de'^otion.  As  old  Christians, 
we  should  have  this  undying  constancy.  As 
servants  of  Christ,  with  them,  we  should  put 
him  and  his  church  foremost.  We  should  live 
and  die  with  the  harness  on.  We  know  what 
manner  of  men  they  are ;  and  such  we  should  be. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HIS  SON. 

George  W.  Borden- 

A  marked  feature  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus 
was  his  near  and  familiar  relation  to  (xod  the 
Father.  This  appeared  in  his  miracles,  and 
through  all  his  other  supernatural  ways  and 
wisdom.  Still  more  significantly,  it  was  dis¬ 
played  by  his  will  and  pleasure  to  have  it  so; 
Jesus  loved  this  familiarity.  From  boyhood 
to  the  cross  he  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  fore¬ 
told  by  the  prophet.  “Lo.  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God.”  Jesus  could  say,  “I  do  always 
those  things  which  please  him,  ”  and  receive 
the  Father’s  answer,  “This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  Conscious 
of  perfect  harmony  with  the  Father,  Jesus  de¬ 
clared,  “I  and  my  Father  are  one.” 

How  sharp  this  contrasts  with  onr  relation 
to  God!  Thoughts  of  God  are  not  naturally 
congenial  to  the  human  heart.  Among  the 
portraits  in  the  Divine  album,  “they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,”  is  re¬ 
cognized  at  once.  ’’That  is  my  picture!”  says 
the  wayward  heart. 

By  every  line  of  the  record,  Jesus  loved  to 
commune  with  God  the  Father;  he  enjoyed 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Service  for  the 
Father  was  to  him  as  meat  and  drink. 
Perhaps  many  are  incited  to  profess  a  belief  in 
Christ  in  order  to  obtain  salvation  and  the 
crown  of  glory ;  and  yet  they  find  religion  only 
“weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  bondage.” 
Is  it  not  a  melancholy  matter  that  in  escaping 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  one  should  fall  into 
a  religions  bondage?  Yet  such  will  surely  be 
the  case,  even  with  the  Gospel,  unless  the 
heart  has  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and 
gladly  owns  the  relation  of  Sonship.  Eternal 
life,  we  must  remember,  is  not  a  gift  to  aliens, 
but  an  “inheritance  of  sons;”  not  by  an  empty 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  but  because  our 
names  are  written  in  the  Father’s  will  as  his 
children:  “If  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God 
through  Christ.” 

According  to  definition,  we  are  told  that  the 
essence  of  true  “religion”  is  “binding  back” 
the  soul  to  (rod  in  sweet  reconciliation,  through 
the  spirit  of  his  Son  in  onr  hearts  crying, 
“Abba,  Father.” 

South  Aubukn,  Nrii. 
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GEORGE  FOX:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE.  * 
I. 

Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 

Wejbelieve  in  God  as  a  living  God.  That  is, 
as  God  active,  working  and  manifesting  him¬ 
self  and  giving  voice  to  his  will  as  much  in 
oar  time  as  in  any  preceding  day.  We  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptnres  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Scrip- 
tares.  We  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  men 
to-day  who  listen  to  that  voice  and  speak  forth 
coarageoasly  and  faithfally  the  message  which 
is  given  them  to  speak.  Hence  we  believe  in 
modern  prophets  as  well  as  in  ancient  prophets. 
We  believe  it  to  be  oar  daty  to  listen  to  these 
voices  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  voices,  and  as 
oar  own  hearts  bear  witness  to  the  trath  of 
their  message,  we  believe  it  to  be  onr  daty  to 
yield  obedience  to  it.  We  have,  therefore, 
placed  on  oar  program  for  stady  at  the  present 
Conference  foar  of  those  ancient  prophets  of 
Israel  from  whom,  as  the  late  James  Darmesta- 
ter  of  Paris  said,  the  world  is  still  to  draw 
its  most  fandamental  principles  of  righteoas- 
ness;  and  beside  them  we  have  placed  foar  of 
those  who  in  more  recent  times  have  been 
raised  np  of  God  and  recognized  widely  among 
men  as  bis  trae  prophets  in  this  modern  age. 
Of  the  first  of  these  I  am  asked  to  speak. 

There  is  a  special  fitness  in  onr  making  se¬ 
lection  of  George  Fox  as  the  first  in  this  series 
of  modern  prophets  for  onr  stady,  becaase  he 
was  himself  the  first,  perhaps,  to  pat  forth  and 
maintain  with  boldness  and  yet  with  modesty 
the  claim  to  a  present  inspiration.  He  claimed 
that  God  spoke  to-day  inwardly  to  those  who 
woald  listen  to  his  voice,  and  he  bade  others 
listen  to  the  present  atterance  of  that  voice  in 
their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  I  may  at 
this  point  be  permitted  to  qaote  a  very  plain 
and  convincing  statement  of  this  claim  made 
by  one  of  the  early  followers  of  George  Fox, 
viz.  Thomas  Chalkley,  who  was  brought  before 
the  Governor  of  the  Bermudas  in  the  year  1701 
for  holding  religions  meetings  in  private  houses 
without  license  so  to  do.  In  his  Joarnal  he 
gives  an  account  of  an  interview  between  the 
Governor  and  himself  at  the  hoase  of  one 
Judge  Stafford.  The  Governor  was,  as  he  tells 
as,  a  "  moderate  man,  ’  ’  and  seems  to  have  been 
so  far  impressed  by  their  disconrse  as  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  continae  his  meetings  thereafter 
without  hindrance.  Justifying  himself  in  his 
habit  of  traveling  from  one  country  to  another 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  without  set¬ 
tling  permanently  in  any  one  place,  Thomas 
Chalkley  had  appealed  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  and  his  own 
practice  and  command  to  his  followers.  He 
then  continaes: 

“And  farther  the  apostles  (which  word  sig¬ 
nifies  ambassadors  or  messengers)  say.  Follow 
as,  as  we  are  followers  of  Christ.  And  they 
traveled  np  and  down  the  world  preaching  the 
Gospel :  and  oar  great  Lord  himself  had  not 
whereon  to  lay  bis  head. 

Gov.  The  apostles  were  inspired  men:  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

I  suppose  yoa  do  not  pretend  to  be  inspired. 

T.  O.  Every  true  Christian  ought  to  pray 
for  the  poaring  oat  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Holy 
Ghost  upon  him.  The  Cbarch  of  England  also 
prays  for  it,  the  receiving  of  which  is  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Gov.  Yoar  reasons  being  grounded  on  Scrip- 
tare.  yoa  are  well  grounded;  for  no  man  can 
deny  the  Scriptures.  Then  you  say  you  are 
inspired. 

T.  C.  I  hope  I  am  I  pray  for  it  with  great 
earnestness 

Gov.  Then  it  is  bnt  ask  and  have,  you  think. 

T.  C.  If  we  ask  in  faith,  without  wavering, 
we  shall  receive  according  to  the  doctrine  of 


•  I'he  first  in  a  series  of  four  papers  on  Modern 
Prophets  delivered  last  August  at  the  Conferenre  of  the 
Brotherliood  of  the  Kintrdom  in  Marl’oorouith  N  Y.  By 
the  great  kind  ness  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  four  papers  by 
himself,  Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  Dr.  L.B.  Ijongacre  and— 
will  be  published  in  the  Evangelist,  a  section  appearing 
weekly  durinj  the  summer  months.—  Editok. 


Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament. 

Gov.  If  any  have  a  desire  to  hear  you,  you 
may  preach  and  welcome.”  (Joarnal,  etc. 
New  Ed.,  London,  1818.  Pp.  62,  63). 

This  doctrine,  commonly  held  among  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  witnessed  by  such  wholesome  fruits  among 
them,  was  first  claimed  by  their  founder,  George 
Fox,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  formal  prin¬ 
ciple  if  not  the  chief  substance  of  his  message. 

“George  Fox  was  born  in  July,  1624,  com¬ 
menced  preaching  publicly  about  1647,  was 
most  actively  and  arduously  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sion  journeys,  and  in  suffering  imprisonments 
from  1652  to  1675,  and  died  (age  sixty-six)  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1690,  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  attain  nearly  to  the  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  to  witness  the  final  security  and 
establishment  of  the ‘glorious  revolution,  ’  of 
the  religious  and  civil  liberty  for  which  be  had 
so  valiantly,  consistently  and  disinterestedly 
struggled  and  suffered  throughout  bis  life.” 
(Tallack,  George  Fox,  The  Friends,  etc.  Lon¬ 
don,  1868,  p.  49). 

George  Fox  was  born  of  plain  and  excellent 
parents  and  reared  in  the  Puritan  traditions. 
He  grew  up  in  a  quiet  Leicestershire  village 
under  the  wise  and  loving  watch -care  of  bis 
mother,  herself  descended  from  those  who  had 
suffered  as  martyrs  for  their  faith  in  the  Mar¬ 
ian  persecutions  and  from  whom  he  inherited 
intense  feelings  and  religions  enthusiasm.  His 
father,  Christopher  Fox,  like  Joseph  the  car¬ 
penter,  was  bad  in  reputation  among  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness 
and  was  known  as  “righteous  Obrister.  ” 
George  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his 
mother,  bnt  had  little  other  education  except 
that  which  was  self  acquired  by  habits  of  dili¬ 
gent  reading.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  they  were  urged 
by  other  relatives  to  train  him  lor  a  clergy¬ 
man,  but  other  counsels  prevailed  and  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  master  who  combined  in  one 
the  avocations  of  a  wool  dealer,  a  shoemaker 
and  a  grazier.  George  proved  a  skilful  and 
efficient  assistant  to  his  master  and  formed  ex¬ 
cellent  business  habits  which  not  only  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  sufficient  property  to  give 
him  a  modest  independence  and  release  him 
from  the  pressure  of  want  in  his  own  domestic 
concerns,  but  had  as  well  the  yet  wider  and 
more  lasting  and  beneficent  result  of  shaping 
to  a  great  degree  the  policy  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  which  his  ministry  gave  rise.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  connection  with  his 
business  and  acquired  in  this  way  extensive 
acquaintance  with  men,  and  learned  toleration 
of  diversity  of  opinion.  Fox  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  absorbed  in  business  cares  or  dazzled 
by  business  success  as  to  lose  interest  in  spirit¬ 
ual  things  or  cease  to  give  them  first  place  in 
his  heart.  He  sought  diligently  to  know  the 
truth  and  listened  with  an  open  mind  to  all 
who  seemed  able  to  give  it  to  him-  in  any  de¬ 
gree.  The  rector  of  the  parish  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  him  and  often  visited  him  for  religious 
converse,  the  matter  of  these  conferences  re¬ 
peatedly  furnishing  the  theme  for  the  rector’s 
sermons  in  church.  Fox’s  religious  difficulties, 
however,  increased  rather  than  diminished 
and  no  one  seemed  able  to  remove  them.  He 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  association  with 
these  advisers  and  spent  his  Sabbaths  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  alone  in  orchards  and  fields. 
It  was  thus  that  be  learned  more  of  the  in¬ 
ward  workings  of  the  Spirit  and  came  to  listen 
to  the  inward  voice  and  walk  by  the  light  in¬ 
wardly  revealed.  He  thus  describes  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  year  1647,  four  years  after 
commencement  of  bis  wanderings  in  search 
after  religious  truth : 

“As  I  bad  forsaken  the  priests,  so  I  left  the 
separate  preachers  also,  and  those  called  the 
most  experienced  people ;  for  I  saw  there  was 
none  among  them  all  that  could  speak  to  my 


condition.  When  all  my  hopes  in  them  and  in. 
all  men  were  gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing  out¬ 
wardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  I  tell  what  to  do, 
then,  oh  then  I  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
‘There  is  one,  even  Obrist  Jesus,  that  can  speak 
to  thy  condition;’  and  when  I  beard  it  my 
heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Lord  let  me 
see  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth  that 
could  speak  to  my  condition,  namely,  that  I 
might  give  him  all  the  glory ;  for  all  are  con¬ 
cluded  under  sin  and  shut  up  in  unbelief,  as  I 
had  been,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  the 
pre-eminence,  who  enlightens  and  gives  grace 
and  faith,  and  power  Then  the  Lord  gently 
led  me  along,  and  let  me  see  bis  love  which 
was  endless  and  eternal,  surpassing  all  the 
knowledge  that  men  have  in  the  natural  state, 
or  can  get  by  history  or  books ;  and  that  love 
let  me  see  myself  as  I  was  without  him.” 
(Tallack,  p.  68). 

The  foregoing  quotation  makes  it  evident 
that  Fox  received  bis  message  directly  from 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  continued  to  feel  that 
he  was  taught  directly  and  principally  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  though  by  no  means  careless  of 
such  helps  and  ministrations  as  were  to  be  de¬ 
rived  through  other  sources.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  outward  peculiarities  of  his 
system  were  largely  copied  from  the  practice 
of  the  General  Baptists  and  others  who  had 
preceded  him.  And  it  has  been  farther  shown 
by  Robert  Barclay  in  bis  History  of  the  Inner 
Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  his  teachings  were  largely  drawn 
from  Baptists,  Mennonites  and  Scbwenckfel- 
dians  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  But 
these  views  had  all  inclined  him  toward  a 
study  of  the  inward  workings  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  communications  thus  received  and  his 
own  experience  of  these  workings  became  for 
him  the  principal  ground  of  his  faith  and  the 
chief  substance  of  his  testimony.*  It  was  a 
favorite  phrase  of  George  Fox  that  he  was 
“moved”  to  do  or  say — a  phrase  evidently 
derived  from  the  text  in  Peter,  where  it  is 
said,  “Holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were 
moved,  etc.”  It  was  “opened”  to  me,  was 
another  of  his  phrases.  Regarding  these 
phrases  Tallack  remarks,  “It  is  plain  that  his 
‘movings’  and  ‘openings’  were  not  new  infor¬ 
mation  except  through  the  instrumentality 
and  medium  of  other  men  and  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Scripture.  ”  “Fox’s  ‘openings’  were 
in  fact  hie  terms  for  spiirtnal  acquiescence 
with,  and  approval  of,  such  and  such  doctrines 
or  usages.  ”  But  Fox  rightly  discerned  that 
this  acquiescence  or  appproval  was  wrought  in 
him  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  truth  to  which  he  yielded  was  thus 
not  of  men  but  of  God.  The  human  authors 
were  but  the  channels  and  media  of  the  divine 
truth.  So  he  says  again  in  his  Journal  with 
reference  to  the  Scripture  itself,  “For  though 
I  read  the  Scriptures  that  spoke  of  Christ  and 
of  God,  yet  I  knew  not  hut  hy  revelation,  as  he 
who  hath  the  key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father 
of  life  drew  me  to  his  Son  by  his  Spirit.  ” 

While  Tauler  and  the  mediseval  Mystics  had 
felt  the  value  of  this  inward  instruction  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  while  iu  their  writings  they 
have  left  ns  many  noble  testimonies  of  its 
worth,  among  which  I  may  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  most  beautiful  one.  The  Imitation 
of  Christ  (Bk.  iii. ,  ch  ii,.  Truth  speaks  within 
ns,  etc  )  beginning,  Let  not  Moses  nor  a  pro¬ 
phet  speak  to  me,  but  rather  thou,  my  God, 
etc  ,  yet  much  superstitious  reliance  on  out¬ 
ward  forms  and  ceremonies  still  clung  to  them, 
while  it  is  the  glory  of  Fox  that  he  stood  forth 
nobly  and  consistently  as  a  witness  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  this  inner  life.  This  he  did  in 
no  egotistical  or  spiritual  arrogance,  bnt  as  a 
life  freely  offered  to  every  man  and  forcing 
therefore  responsibility  upon  every  man  for 
its  acceptance  or  rejection.  Contrasting  his 

•In  opposition  to  Barrl.'iyon  this  point.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
writes:  “My  own  impression  is  that  Fox  was  essentially 
an  original  thinker,  and  that  few  men  have  ever  had 
less  of  the  eclectic  character  than  he."— (Preface.) 
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teachingB  in  this  respect  with  those  of  the 
General  Baptists,  Tallack  remarks : 

“Seeing,  then,  that  the  early  Friends  and 
the  early  Baptists  were  at  first  so  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  whence  is  it 
that  the  snhseqnent  infiaence  of  the  former 
has,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  been  so 
mnch  greater  than  that  of  the  latter? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Friends 
have  far  more  thoroughly  acted  out  and  persist¬ 
ently  maintained  the  original  Baptist  principles 
and  discipline.  They  have  been  mnch  more 
conservative  of  their  early  principles  and  con¬ 
stitution. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  was  carried  ont  mnch  further  by  Fox 
than  by  the  General  Baptists.  He  far  more 
absolutely  referred  his  bearers  to  the  snffl- 
oiency  of  individual  personal  access  to  God  for 
all  religions  and  moral  purposes.  He  also  more 
fully  and  repeatedly  recognized  the  percepti¬ 
bility  and  the  individualizing  visitations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  the  Friends  have 
attained  an  unequalled  activity  by  their  free¬ 
dom  from  mediate  and  ministerial  control  in 
religious  matters,  whilst  still  retaining  rever¬ 
ence  and  fidelity  to  their  one  Lord  by  individ¬ 
ual  independent  access.  *  ( Tallack,  pp.  87,  88. ) 

COMITY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Rev-  James  B.  Rodgers 
Not  a  fortuitous  but  a  providential  concourse 
of  missionary  atoms  brought  into  Manila  at 
the  same  time  the  missionary  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Warne 
from  Calcutta,  and  from  the  opposite  direction 
the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  work 
here.  Dr.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  and  a  younger  mis¬ 
sionary,  Mr.  Goodel.  Two  missionaries  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  had  arrived  only  a 
week  or  two  before  and  were  studying  the 
field.  Our  own  Dr.  Rhea  Ewing  of  Lahore 
also  arrived  to  complete  the  balance,  and  give 
to  our  mission  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
was  most  proper,  a  real  live  Bishop.  For  some 
time  past,  we  veterans  ( ?)  had  felt  in  our 
hearts  that  we  must  sieze  this  opportunity  for 
a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  methods  of 
work,  especially  as  to  the  division  of  the  field, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  one  another  of  the 
dread  of  intruding  into  one  another’s  province. 
|A  number  of  pleasant  reunions  of  a  social  na¬ 
ture  in  a  sense  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
serious  Conference  on  the  whole  question  of 
mission  relations  and  polity.  The  Conference 
was  full  and  through  the  presence  of  the  bish¬ 
ops  from  India  more  authoritative  than  an 
ordinary  Conference  would  have  been.  At 
this  Conference  there  were  present  Bishop 
Warne  and  four  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Dr.  Ewing  and  the  three  Manila  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  our  Church,  two  of  the  United 
Brei^hren  Church,  and  one  each  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  the  two  Bible 
Societies  and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Iloilo  brethren  had  not  been  warned 
in  time  so  that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
was  not  represented.  The  Baptist  missionaries 
have  since  joined  with  the  others  and  agreed 
to  all  that  was  done. 

The  writer  of  this  article  being  called  upon 
to  state  the  question,  repeated  the  letter  sent 
to  the  different  missions  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Four 
items  were  mentioned.  First,  division  of  the 
field;  second,  adoption  of  a  common  name; 
third,  so  shaping  the  growth  of  the  churches 
as  to  briug  about  in  the  future  practical  unity 
and  fourthly,  conferences  over  general  work, 
such  as  printing,  newspaper,  schools  and  similar 
work  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 

After  careful  and  prayerful  consideration, 
the  following  plans  were  outlined  and  agreed  to ; 

Firstly,  An  Evangelical  Union  (or  Federa¬ 
tion)  was  formed  which  is  to  include  in  its 
membership  all  representatives  of  Evangelical 
organizations  working  in  the  islands  and  such 
other  Christians  as  may  be  elected,  either  lay 

*  This  article  will  be  continued  In  the  two  following 
numbers  of  the  Evangelist. 


or  clerical.  Naturally  its  constituency  will 
include  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the 
islands.  The  Union  is  to  be  managed  by  an 
executive  committee  which  is  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  each  organization  in  the 
Union. 

To  this  committee  are  to  be  referred  for 
counsel  all  questions  that  arise  between  the 
missions.  It  is  to  meet  and  persuade  new  mis¬ 
sions  to  join  the  Union  and  assist  them  in 
choosing  a  field.  It  is  to  call  and  arrange  for 
annual  conventions  of  the  Union,  at  which 
repr'esentatives  from  all  the  archipelago  may 
be  present.  This  we  trust  will  not  only  bind 
the  people  together  in  one  church,  but  will  in 
some  way  take  the  place  of  the  old  time  fiestas 
and  gatherings. 

In  the  second  place,  a  common  name  was 
adopted  and  all  churches  will  be  called  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  with  the  name  of  the  parent 
church  in  brackets,  if  need  be,  as  for  example. 
La  Iglesia  Evangelica  de  Iloilo  (Mision  Presbi- 
teriana).  This  will  do  mnch  toward  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  denominational  differences  and  form 
ing  a  bond  of  union  between  all  the  churches. 

Thirdly,  the  field  was  divided  into  specific 
sections,  compact  both  geographically  and 
ethnically  and  each  mission  made  itself  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  evangelization  of  one  or  more 
sections.  The  plan  may  be  revised  after  three 
years  by  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  idea  of 
limiting  any  mission  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  definite  responsibility. 

In  Luzon  the  United  Brethren  are  to  take 
the  Northwest  coast  or  the  three  Ilocano  prov¬ 
inces.  One  language  prevails  there  and  the 
towns  are  easily  accessible  by  sea.  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  takes  the  responsibility  of  the 
central  part  of  Luzon  from  Manila  to  Dagnpan 
on  the  bay  of  Lngayen  and  from  sea  to  sea. 
We  have  accepted  as  our  part  Luzon  from 
Manila  south,  and  half  of  Panay  and  Negros, 
while  the  Baptists  have  the  other  half  of  Panay 
and  Negros.  If  any  society  desires  to  strike 
out  into  the  unoccupied  fields  it  can  do  so  after 
consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Officers  were  elected  to  the  Union.  President, 
Maj.  E.  W.  Halford  U.S.A.  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Briggs  of  the  Baptist  Mission  and  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Eby  of  the  United  Brethren;  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  L.  P.  Davidson  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Z.  C.  Collins  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Mr. 
Goodrich  of  the  American  Bible  Society  is 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Mr.  Davidson  Secretary.* 

We  beg  now  that  the  Church  will  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  responsibility  we 
have  ventured  to  take  upon  ourselves  in  its 
name.  There  are  1,800,000  people  in  the  field 
that  is  before  ns  in  Luzon,  and  half  that  num¬ 
ber  fall  to  our  lot  in  the  Visayas.  Send  ns 
help  at  once  and  show  the  world  that  our 
branch  of  the  Church  knows  how  to  do  its  duty. 

We  feel  that  the  gates  are  wide  open,  the 
path  has  been  cleared  of  many  obstacles.  Shall 
the  King  of  Glory  enter  in? 

CONSTITUTION  AND  IIY-I.AW.S  OF  THK  KVAN- 
OKLICAL  UNION  OF  THK  Fill  IFFINK 
ISLANDS. 

(.\dopte<l  by  the  Confer«no«  of  MissionarieH  la  Manila, 
April  W-S,  1901.) 

Art.  I. — Name.  The  name  of  this  Society 
shall  be  the  "Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.’’ 

Art.  II.— Object.  It  shall  be  the  object  of 
this  Society  to  unite  all  the  Evangelical  forces 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  comity  and  effectiveness  in  their  mis¬ 
sionary  operations. 

Art.  III.— Membership.  All  regular  appoin¬ 
tees  of  recognized  Evangelical  organizations 

*.Mr,  Davidson  (lied  .Mine  8  of  appendicitis.  We  have 
as  yet  no  farther  particulars. 


working  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may  b 
members  of  the  Union.  Other  Christians,  lay 
or  clerical,  may  be  elected  to  membership  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IV. — Management.  There  shall  be  a 
central  Executive  Committee  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  recognized  Evangelical  or¬ 
ganization  represented  in  the  Union,  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Each  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  choose  its  representative  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  Committee  shall  consider  and 
make  recommendations  upon  all  questions  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  affecting  missionary  comity  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  elect  its  own  officers. 

Art.  V.— General  Officers.  The  general  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Union  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer, 
to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  on  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VI. — Amendmeuts.  This  Constitution 
may  be  amended  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Union  by  a  majority  vote,  due  notice 
having  been  given  of  proposed  amendment. 
lly-LawH. 

Ist.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet 
once  a  year  or  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  for  any  special  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee. 

2d.  The  Union  shall  have  an  annual  Con¬ 
vention,  arrangements  for  which  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3d.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  to  meet  and  confer  with  work, 
ers  of  any  Societies  that  are  not  now  parties 
to  this  agreement,  and  to  confer  with  and  ad¬ 
vise  representatives  of  Societies  arriving  in 
the  future  as  to  the  location  of  their  respective 
fields.  Also  to  earnestly  urge  them  to  become 
parties  to  the  agreement  and  to  choose  mem¬ 
bers  who  shall  represent  their  missions  in  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Unon. 

4th.  The  name  “Iglesia  Evangelica  ’  shall 
be  used  for  the  Filipino  Churches  which  shall 
be  raised  up  and  when  necessary  the  denomi¬ 
national  name  shall  be  added  in  parenthesis, 
e.g.  Iglesia  Evangelica  de  Malibay  (Mision 
Methodista  Ep. ). 


ANOTHER  EXPERIENCE  AND  ANOTHER 
QUESTION. 

Only  once  in  my  life  have  I  been  called  to 
give  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  An  im¬ 
portant  part  of  that  testimony  was  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  my  brother  and  another  man, 
when  I  was  a  guest  of  my  brother  whose  home 
was  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  while  mine  was  in  St. 
Louis.  I  testified  as  follows: 

“I  preached  on  Sabbath  morning  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  my  brother  was  present.  Our  cousin,  a 
member  of  that  congregation,  was  not  present, 
and  we  learned,  from  a  member  of  bis  family, 
that  he  was  sick.  After  dinner,  my  brother 
and  I  went  across  the  river  to  our  cousin’s 
home  to  visit  him.  When  we  returned  to  my 
brother’s  house,  we  found  Mr.  B.  waiting  for 
him,  and  I  listened  to  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  them.’’ 

I  then  related  the  conversation  in  a  way  the 
correctness  of  which  was  never  questioned. 
But  the  court  then  took  a  recess  for  dinner, 
and  as  my  brother  and  I  were  walking  toward 
his  house,  he  said  to  me:  Henry,  Cousin  P.’s 
house  is  on  this  side  of  the  river.  You  said 
that  we  went  across  the  river  to  see  him.  ’’ 

I  at  once  saw  the  mistake  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  it.  I  bad  made  more  than  one 
visit  to  my  brother  within  a  few  years,  and  he 
had  changed  his  place  of  residence  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other  in  the  interval. 
That  easily  explained  my  mistake,  but  all  the 
same  I  had  made  a  false  statement  under  the 
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solemn  oath  to  tell  “the  troth,  the  whole  troth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

I  forthwith  sooght  an  interview  with  the 
lawyer  who  had  called  me  to  testify ;  told  him 
of  my  mistake,  and  proposed  that  he  shoold 
recall  me  to  the  witness  stand,  and  let  me  cor¬ 
rect  it  as  8000  as  the  coort  shoold  be  opened, 
and  before  the  opposing  coonsel  shoold  have 
opportonity  to  discredit  my  testimony  hy  show¬ 
ing  my  misstatement  to  the  jory.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  at  all  care  to  do  so.  He  woold 
have  no  objection  to  his  opponent  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  error,  which  related  to  a  cir. 
comstance  that  had  no  relevancy  to  the  case. 
He  had  no  doobt  that  the  jory  had  folly  ac¬ 
cepted  my  testimony  as  frank  and  trothfol; 
and  it  woold  not  at  all  diminish  their  confi¬ 
dence  to  learn  that  in  respect  to  an  otterly  on- 
important  and  irrelevant  incident  my  recol¬ 
lection  had  been  incorrect.  That  was  the 
jodgment  of  a  man  whose  profession  made  him 
an  expert  in  the  laws  of  evidence. 

I  had  ceitainly  prayed  that  day  that  God 
woold  enable  me  to  folfill  the  oath  onder  which 
I  was  to^give  testimony. 

Most  I  think  that  God  did  not  grant  me  the 
help  and  goidance  that  I  had  asked  for? 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say  he  had  not  defi¬ 
nitely  promised  me  soch  goidance.  Bot,  I  ask, 
if  he  had  made  me  soch  a  promise,  and  then, 
while  he  did  keep  me  from  any  error  in  my 
testimony,  in  respect  to  the  case  to  which  it 
related,  had  left  me  to  my  natnral  fallibility 
in  respect  to  incidents  having  no  bearing  on 
that  case— coold  it  be  said  with  jostice  that  he 
had  not  fnlfilled  his  promise?  Coold  he  make 
me  an  infullible  witness  to  the  troth  to  which 
I  was  sworn  to  testify  withont  making  my 
memory  iuerrnnt  as  to  every  incident  adjacent 
thereto?  H.  A.  N. 

A  HLKIOUS  PROBLEM. 

Robert  F  Sample,  D-D. 

The  recent  Commencement  at  Lincoln  Uni 
versity  was  largely  attended.  The  great  hall 
which  seats  a  thoosand  was  over-crowded  and 
hondreds  coold  not  obtain  entrance.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  were  of  a  high  order.  Intellectnally, 
rhetorically  and  oratorically  the  addresses  of 
the  gradoating  class  compared  favorably  with 
those  at  Princeton,  a  week  later,  to  say  which 
is  high  commenation  folly  deserved.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  University  is  attracting  at¬ 
tention.  Applications  for  admission  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  College  year  have  come 
from  Algiers,  Central  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  and 
nearly  all  the  Soothern  states.  On  acconnt  of 
the  limited  nnmber  of  dormitories  and  the 
want.of  tends  to  meet  absolote  expenses,  many 
of  these  applications  will  be,  or  are  already, 
declined.  This  is  a  matter  of  profonnd  regret. 

A  problem,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
difiicnlt,  confronts  os.  There  is  mnch  to  de¬ 
plore  in  the  intellectnal  and  moral  conditions 
of  a  large  proportion  of  oor  colored  popnlation. 
Citizenship,  with  soffrage,  has  snbjected  them 
to  new  temptations,  encooraged  a  false  inter¬ 
pretation  of  liberty,  accostomed  them  to  con¬ 
nivance  with  political  corrnptions,  and  opened 
the  door  to  many  forme  of  evil.  Meanwhile, 
whilst  there  are  many  noble  men  and  women, 
friends  of  Christ,  who  shall  ere  long  be  clothed 
in  garments  of  light,  yet  many  who  had  felt 
the  infioence  of  Christian  homes  in  their  slave 
life  have  cast  off  early  restraints,  and  are  mor¬ 
ally  deteriorating.  Some  crimes  are  more  com¬ 
mon  than  once.  The  passions  of  an  impolsive, 
unreflecting  people,  are  more  inflamed.  So¬ 
cially  ostracized,  some  nnregenerate  persons 
seem  more  bent  on  breaking  over  dividing  lines, 
carrying  their  depravity  wdth  them. 

Only  the  Gospel  of  Christ  can  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  are  considering.  The  entrance  of 
God’s  word  gives  light.  By  it  we  are  born 
again ;  by  it  alone  we  are  joined  to  the  Lord 


Jesns  Christ,  brought  into  oontaot  with  the 
falness  of  God,  enabled  to  live  in  peace  with 
all  men,  and  adorned  with  the  attribntes  of  a 
God-inspired  manhood. 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  Evangelist  has 
well  said:  “Indnstrial  edocation  is  important. 
It  furnishes  a  solution  for  some  existing  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Since  the  Gospel  saves  men  from  sin, 
makes  them  pure,  peaceable,  law-abiding.  God¬ 
fearing,  we  must  give  them  the  Gospel.” 
Humanitarianism  has  its  place,  but  divorced 
from  the  evangel  it  is  dead  as  the  sphynx. 

The  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
stand  along  the  centnries.  Under  its  influence 
South  Sea  Islands  w^re  saved  from  cannibalism, 
and  every  hurtful  lust;  Sandwich  Islanders 
were  transferred  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son;  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  New  Hebrides  were  made  peace¬ 
able,  and  God-fearing  people,  and  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  Great  Britain  were  lifted  to  the 
pinnacles  of  national  power  hy  the  regenerat¬ 
ing,  civilizing  Gospel  which  is  linked  to  the 
throne  of  the  eternal. 

All  I  have  said  is  closely  related  to  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  Lincoln  and  Biddle  Universities. 
Concerning  the  latter  1  have  written  and  spoken 
elsewhere.  Lincoln  also  has  the  confidence  of 
all  who  know  its  merits.  It  originated  before 
emancipation.  Its  work  is  its  highest  com¬ 
mendation,  and  is  recognized  by  intelligent 
judges  as  the  best  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  It  has  had,  and  retains,  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  prominent  Christian 
men  and  women  of  this  country.  Its  founders, 
the  Dickies,  gifted  and  godly  men,  gave  their 
best  energies  to  it,  and  died  invoking  God’s 
blessing  upon  it.  Such  noted  men  as  William 
E.  Dodge.  Robert  Carter  and  Walter  Carter, 
and  their  families,  spoke  in  its  behalf,  contrib¬ 
uted  of  their  substance  to  it,  and  extended  its 
influence  by  personal  effort.  Its  President  is 
an  exceptionally  consecrated  Christian,  as  well 
as  a  teacher  of  great  ability,  who  out  of  his 
own  resources  has  aided  its  support,  and  at 
all  times  has  accepted  for  his  labors  little  finan¬ 
cial  return.  In  its  Board  of  Trustees  are  some 
of  the  leading  ministers  and  business  men  of 
ihe  country,  such  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  T. 
Pnrves,  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church  of  New 
York;  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Holliday,  who 
endowed  one  of  its  professorships;  Dr.  William 
R.  Bingham,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word;  Ex-Governor  Beaver,  W.  H.  Scott,  the 
leading  publisher  of  Philadelphia;  J.  Everton 
Ramsey  of  Oxford,  the  philanthropic  John  M. 
C.  Dickie,  and  others  their  equals.  Mr.  Fair- 
wether,  approving  its  work,  contributed  largely 
toward  its  endowment;  Dr.  Vail  and  his 
friends  of  Blairstown,  Penn,  erected  a  library 
building;  Mrs.  Mary  Dod  Brown  of  Princeton 
built  the  beautiful  chapel,  and  others  as  well 
known  have  expressed  their  confidence  in  the 
institution,  their  appreciation  of  its  work,  and 
their  desire  for  its  enlargement. 

The  usefulness  of  Lincoln  University  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  its  resources.  It  has  now  two 
hundred  students.  It  should  have  four  hun¬ 
dred.  Its  theological  department  should  have 
an  endowment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Dor¬ 
mitories  are  greatly  needed.  Professorships 
should  be  established,  homes  for  professors  are 
required  and  poor  students  who  spend  their 
vacations  in  harvest  fields,  or  serve  as  waiters 
in  hotels,  and  for  want  of  suitable  clothing 
are  often  compelled  to  interrupt  their  studies, 
should  be  aided  by  Christian  benevolence  as 
we  aid  young  men  in  Princeton  or  McCormick. 
‘‘A  College  that  has  no  wants  has  no  sphere  of 
duty.”  And  much  that  I  have  said  applies 
with  like  force  to  many  struggling  schools  es¬ 
tablished  by  our  Board  of  Freedman,  into 
whose  treasury  hundreds  of  thousands  should 


go  every  year,  until  Christ  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 


HOUR  B¥  HOUR. 

George  Klingle. 

One  giiiKle  day 

Is  not  so  much  to  look  upon.  There  is  some  way 
Of  pissinK  hours  of  such  limit.  We  can  face 
A  single  day :  but  place 
Too  many  days  before  sad  hours— 

Too  many  days  for  smothered  sighs— 

And  we  lose  heart 
Just  at  the  start. 

Years  really  are  not  long,  nor  lives— 

The  longest  which  survives— 

And  yet,  to  look  across 

A  future  we  must  tread,  bowed  by  a  sense  of  loss. 
Bearing  some  burden  weighing  down  so  low 
That  we  can  scarcely  go 
One  step  ahead  ;  this  is  so  bard. 

So  stern  a  view  to  face,  unstarred. 

Untouched  by  light,  so  masked  with  dread. 

If  we  woold  take  a  step  ahead. 

Be  brave,  and  keep 

The  feet  quite  steady:  feel  the  breath  of  life  sweep 
Ever  on  our  face  again,— 

We  must  not  look  across— looking  in  vain— 

But  downward  to  the  next  close  step. 

And  up,  eyes  which  have  wept 
Must  look  a  little  way,  not  far. 

Ood  Droke  our  years  to  hours  and  days,  that  hour  by  hour 

And  day  by  day 

Just  going  on  a  little  way. 

We  might  be  able,  all  along. 

To  keep  quite  strong. 

Should  all  the  weight  of  life 
Be  laid  across  our  shoulders,  and  the  future,  rife 
With  woe  and  struggle,  meet  ns  face  to  face 
At  just  one  place. 

We  could  not  go ; 

Onr  feet  would  stop,  and  so 
God  lays  a  little  on  us  every  day ; 

And  never  I  believe,  on  all  the  way 
Will  burden  bear  so  deep. 

Or  pathways  lie  so  steep: 

But  we  can  go,  if,  by  God’s  power. 

We  only  liear  the  burden  of  the  hour. 

From  ‘'Make  Thy  Way  Mine,  and  Other  Poems,” 


I  Ministerial  Personals 

1  _ I _ 

Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  and  family  have 
gone  to  their  Northfield  summer  home. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jere  Witherspoon  of  Richmond 
will  sail  on  the  Etrnria  on  Jnly  6  for  a  stay  of 
two  months  abroad. 

The  Rev.  George  T.  Berry,  formerly  of  the 
Second  Street  Church,  Troy,  has  become  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Organizations  in  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Bissell  Ph.  D.,  D.D.  has  re¬ 
signed  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  New 
Testament  Greek  in  Biddel  University,  and 
may  be  addressed^at  Vaconr,  Clinton  County, 

N.LY.:«:imt 

2  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  after  enrolling 
684  new  names  in  seven  different  places  where 
he  held  meetings  in  this  city,  has  gone  to  Bing¬ 
hamton  at  the  invitation  of  the  New  York 
State  Sunday-school  Association  to  speak  in 
their  Convention  on  the  Conversion  of  Chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample  D.D.  formerly 
of  Westminster  Church,  this  city,  whose  article 
on  Lincoln  University  on  this  page  will  be 
read  with  interest,  preached  last  Sunday  for 
the  third  time  recently,  in  the  Second  Church, 
Baltimore,  for  many  years  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smiths’ 
church.  Dr.  Sample  succeeded  Dr.  Smith  in 
his  first  pastorate. 

The  Rev  Richard  D.  Harlan  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  the  vacant  Presidency  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  near  Chicago— the  late  Pesident,  D. 
J.  G.  K.  MClnre,  having  been  constrained  to 
relinquish  his  double  duties  as  pastor  of  a  large 
church  and  head  of  the  College,  on  acconnt  of 
impaired  health. 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL’S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

This  new  story  by  Mr.  Ohnrcbill  marks  a 
very  distinct  step  upward  in  the  author’s  lit¬ 
erary  development.  It  holds  together  better 
and  more  naturally  in  the  plot  than  anything 
he  has  done  and  does  not  lie  all  abroad  over  so 
many  different  fields  and  lines  of  action  as 
Richard  Oarvel.  It  is  more  thoroughly  finished 
and  shines  with  more  of  the  polish  of  deft  and 
artistic  literary  craftsmanship. 

^  It  is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  constructed  of  leaves  from  that  great 
drama,  but  there  is  not  a  battle  in  it,  not 
even  a  skirmish,  and  hardly  the  roll  a  drum 
or  the  boom  of  cannon,  near  or  far.  It  is  war 
seen  in  its  dark  shadows  and  agonizing  ex¬ 
periences  away  from  the  battle-field,  its  suffer¬ 
ing  other  than  wounds,  its  passion  other  than 
the  fury  of  combat,  its  losses  worse  than  death. 
In  the  same  sense  it  is  historical,  though  no 
greater  injustice  could  be  done  to  the  story 
than  to  understand  this  as  meaning  that  the 
historical  interest  of  the  story  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  for  a  moment  with  its  dramatic  interest 
and  action.  It  is  a  lo^e  story,  too,  in  the  sense 
that^love  plays  its  part  on  many  complex  lines 
and  in  many  delightfully  twisted  entangle¬ 
ments  all  through  the  book,  and  fights  hard  to 
keep  herself  traditionally  blind  to  the  story’s 
end.  But  it  is  also  a  great  deal  more,  that 
Cupid  never  thought  of. 

There  is  some  faint  suspicion  in  it  of  a  Rich¬ 
ard  Carvel  continuation  a  hundred  years  later 
in  St.  Louis,  instead  of  Virginia,  and  with  the 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  the 
old  cavaliers  on  the  stage,  some  of  them 
strained  through  the  Kentucky  sieve,  and  all 
of  them  acting  their  part  in  the  neu  cosmopol¬ 
itanism  of  the  American  West.  The  social 
mixture  they  act  in  is  not,  however,  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  every  race  under  heaven,  but  a  defi¬ 
nite  compound  of  few,  each  very  thoroughly 
Americanized.  The  Virginia  stock  drifted 
Westward  and  strained  through  Kentucky;  the 
New  England  stock  with  its  Puritan  training 
developed  in  New  England  and  driven  West 
by  its  own  expansive  energy ;  the  German 
stock,  trained  in  defeat  and  repression  at  home, 
led  by  ideals  and  transfused  with  the  passion 
and  devotion  of  American  citizenship;  and 
lastly  the  African  slave  in  his  wonderful,  pa¬ 
thetic  devotion  to  the  race  whose  victim  be 
was,  on  whose  progress  he  hung  like  a  black 
fate,  and  which  he  was  soon  to  drag  into  the 
expiation  of  the  great  War. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  a  St.  Louis  boy  and  be  has 
done  a  bold  thing  in  setting  up  the  characters 
for  bis  book  so  largely  from  St.  Louis.  He 
has  taken  them  from  the  people  he  has  lived 
among,  and  drawn  some  of  them,  Mr.  Brins- 
made  for  example,  so  close  to  the  life,  that 
we  can  spell  his  name. 

But  fortune  favored  him  rarely  in  giving 
him  a  company  which  could  bear  publicity  and 
which  he  could  write  of  in  all  love,  honor  and 
tenderness  without  one  word  to  wound  them, 
their  children  or  their  friends.  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  time  an  author  has  ventured  to  make 
so  many  of  his  studies  among  his  own  towns¬ 
men.  But  Mr.  Churchill  skates  triumphantly 
over  the  thin  ice  and  comes  out  so  well  as  to 
make  us  believe  that  a  very  important  element 
of  the  sweet  gentleness  and  American  charity 
which  rules  the  book  comes  from  his  feeling 
that  those  people  whose  patsions,  prejudices 
and  sufferings  he  was  writing  of,  were  his 
own  friends  and  neighbors.  At  all  events,  so 
far  as  the  book  is  a  reflection  of  the  war  as  it 

*The  Crisis,  By  Winston  Churchill.  Author  of  “  Rich¬ 
ard  Carvel "  etc.,  with  .Illustrstlons  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1  :'i0. 


fell  on  the  people  at  home  and  on  their  social 
life,  it  is  done  very  much  as  if  this  neighbor 
feeling  had  been  expanded  all  through  it,  and 
till  it  covered  the  whole  relation  of  the  men 
of  the  South  to  the  men  of  the  North. 

This  betrays  the  author  into  no  false  softening 
of  the  opposition  and  contrast  between  the  two 
parties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  to 
bring  out  very  strongly  the  Northern  feeling, 
except  in  a  general  way.  But  the  fierce  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  South  has  never  been  shown  more 
clearly.  Yet  all  this  passion  of  bitterness  comes 
to  these  people  as  the  excess  of  their  virtues, 
such,  for  example,  as  an  inferior  race  like  their 
own  slaves  could  not  be  guilty  of. 

There  is  a  splendid  truthfulness  in  the  cour¬ 
age  which  gives  us  two  such  hostile  friends  as 
Judge  Silas  Whipple  and  Colonel  Oarvel.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Carvel  and  Stephen  Brice  are  conceived 
on  the  same  lines,  and  are  developed  in  abso¬ 
lute  fidelity  to  the  theory  of  the  book.  There 
is  no  greater  triumph  in  our  recent  romantic 
literature  than  the  bold  truthfulness  of  these 
two  characters. 

St.  Louis  was  a  happy  choice  for  the  scene 
of  such  a  story.  There  were  romantic  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  social  life  of  the  town  which 
have  been  very  deftly  combined.  General 
Grant  was  there  in  the  days  of  his  humility ; 
Sherman  was  there;  Francis  P.  Blair,  the 
younger,  was  the  “great  citizen’’  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  city  and  saved  Missouri.  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  makes  little  of  Fremont  and  his  fripperies, 
nor  has  he  much  to  say  of  the  wooden  mechan¬ 
ics  of  General  Halleck.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was 
his  hero,  whose  shadow  fell  in  gigantic  out¬ 
line  on  the  opening  of  the  war.  But  after  all, 
it  is  Abraham  Lincoln  who  is  the  genius  of 
the  book,  the  mighty  spirit  which,  like  Cicsar’s, 
ranges  through  all  the  play. 

The  Kansas  outrages  are  already  on  when 
the  book  opens.  The  great  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  so  fraught  with  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  future,  comes  up  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  and  from  that  time  forward  through 
all  the  heaving  and  rocking  of  the  ship  of  state 
and  the  roaring  of  the  winds  we  are  made  to 
feel  tne  wise  master  hand  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

The  imposing  background  of  the  book  is  al¬ 
ways  this  great  drama  which  was  going  on  in 
the  nation.  But  along  with  it  runs  the  de¬ 
lightful  story  Mr.  Churchill  has  first  of  all 
written  his  book  to  tell,  and  a  charming  ro¬ 
mance  of  human  life  it  is,  asserting  itself  here 
in  the  heart  of  the  troubled  times.  His  char¬ 
acters  are  all  born  of  the  time  they  live  in.  In¬ 
deed  the  history  is  told  more  to  bring  them  out 
as  actors  in  it  than  for  its  own  sake.  We  shall 
certainly  have  to  wait  long  before  we  get  such 
another  group  as  Virginia  Carvel  and  her 
father,  Stephen  Brice  and  his  mother,  Mr. 
Brinsmade,  “Captain  Lige, ’’  and  Judge  Silas 
Whipple,  to  say  nothing  of  a  half  a  dozen 
others.  And  as  to  fine  situations  and  passnges 
the  book  is  full  of  them. 


Amonff  the  Prnml  Ptoi'le,  by  Clara  Dillingham 
Pierson.  The  author  of  Among  the  Meadow 
People  and  Forest  People  has  a  knack,  which 
is  entirely  her  own,  of  imparting  knowledge 
gracefully.  She  has  a  trick  of  catching  all 
these  natural  history  people  in  their  amusing 
moods  and  putting  them  into  her  books  in  a 
way  which  makes  reading  of  them  a  pleasure 
In  this  book  she  limits  herself  to  the  animals 
to  be  found  on  the  shore  and  in  the  waters  of 
ponds.  She  has  studied  them  carefully  and 
writes  of  them,  if  not  scientifically,  with  ac¬ 
curacy  The  book  is  handsomely  manufactured 
and  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon,  with  sketches 
and  studies  from  life.  ( E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  |1. 25. ) 


The  Book  of  Fair  Devon.  This  is  an  extremely 
attractive  and  helpful  descriptive  manual  of 
the  loveliest  part  of  England  with  its  mild 
winters,  cool  summers  and  great  attractions 
for  invalids.  This  is  the  country  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  high  table-land  of  Dartmoor  and  tho 
seashore  resort  of  Torquay.  The  varied  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  country  and  what  i^ 
offers  to  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  travel¬ 
ers  is  most  conveniently  set  forth  in  this  com¬ 
pendious  handbook.  ( United  Devon  Asocia- 
tion,  17  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter,  England;  Sec 
retary,  Charles  R.  Rowe. ) 

IGreat  Commanders :  General  Meade,  by  Isaac 
R.  Penuypacker  Like  the  other  volumes  of 
this  admirable  series,  this  latest  addition  has 
been  prepared  in  a  trustworthy  and  critical 
manner  by  a  competent  and  conscientious  hand. 
The  author  is  a  speecial  student  of  the  Civil 
War.  Several  papers  on  that  subject  in  John¬ 
son’s  Cyclopedia  are  from  his  pen.  Gettysburg 
has  been  a  favorite  study  with  him,  as  every¬ 
one  can  see  from  the  superb  treatment  of  that 
great  battle  and  battle  field  in  this  volume, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  poem  on  the  subject, 
published  several  years  ago.  General  Meade 
has  been  a  special  admiration  of  this  author  as 
he  was  with  that  fine  soldier  and  still  finer 
military  critic,  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker. 
This  volume  is  unique  as  a  study  of  General 
Meade’s  military  operations.  Though  written 
with  no  partisan  bias,  and  certainly  with  no 
animosities  against  rival  commanders,  it  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
special  vindication  of  General  Meade's  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  soldier.  It  has  always  been  a  more 
or  less  unsolved  mystery  that  General  Grant, 
when  President,  should  have  passed  over  Meade 
and  given  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant- 
General  to  Sheridan,  his  junior  in  age  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  rank.  Under  Mr.  Pennypacker’s 
treatment  of  this  subject  the  wonder  grows  no 
less,  and  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Pennypacker 
did  not  intend  that  it  should.  The  major  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  close  study  of 
Meade’s  military  operations  and*  is  designed 
to  show  his  immense  superiority  as  a  soldier, 
especially  his  services  in  combining,  organ¬ 
izing  and  handling  the  army  as  he  did  for  the 
great  victory  at  Gettysburg,  at  which  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  his  superior 
tactics  and  handling  of  the  troops  as  compared 
with  Lee’s  which  were  the  day.  Mr  Penny- 
packer  has  plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Wilderness  campaign  and  the  final 
operations  before  Appomattox  to  compare 
Grant  and  Meade,  especially  bringing  up  the 
Lieutenant-General’s  failure  to  support  Hum¬ 
phreys  at  the  Appomattox  ford  which  resulted 
in  delaying  the  final  surrender  several  days 
(pp.  383  86).  The  fulness  of  the  military  his¬ 
tory  leaves  scant  room  for  the  personal  details 
of  Meade’s  life,  which  are  rather  regrettably 
meagre,  though  it  must  in  fairness  to  the  au¬ 
thor  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  by  them¬ 
selves  form  a  particularly  valuable  or  interest¬ 
ing  body  of  memoirs.  (Appleton  &  Co  |1  50. ) 

New  Yorkilis,  by  John  H.  Girdner  M.  I). 
The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  well  known 
up-town  physician  who  comes  out  boldly  un¬ 
der  his  own  name  as  he  did  in  his  previous 
plea  for  a  more  quiet  town :  “The  Plague  of 
City  Noises. ’’  He  starts  with  a  witty  defini¬ 
tion  of  his  disease  asan  epidemic  on  Manhattan 
Island,  which  he  calls  Newyorkitis,  because 
the  patient  has  got  “his  New  York  inflamed.” 
He  pronounces  it  hisrhly  communicable  and 
groups  what  he  has  to  say  under  the  heads  of 
Mental  Symptoms,  Moral  Symptoms,  Physical 
Symptoms,  A  Few  Clinical  Cases  and  The 
Treatment.  The  book  is  published  with  deep 
conviction  and  serious  intent  and  is  generally 
strong  on  the  physical  and  intellectual  side, 
where  the  author’s  professional  training  stands 
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him  in  good  stead.  On  the  moral  side  in  di¬ 
agnosing  the  moral,  Christian  and  sociological 
symptoms  of  his  disease  he  involTes  himself 
in  a  good  deal  of  sentimental  exaggeration, 
and  Christian  socializing  kind  of  moralizing. 
If,  for  example,  the  “Mr.  B — ”  who  was  with 
him  at  chnrch,  was  Mr.  Bryan,  the  chnrch 
officers  were  qnite  right  in  not  wishing  to  have 
his  attendance  at  their  chnrch  paraded  in  a 
photograph.  This  “Moral  Symptoms”  chapter 
is  the  weak  spot  in  the  book.  It  is  a  striking 
case  of  the  “dead  fly”  that  spoils  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  ointment,  for  there  is  a  wholesome  pnr- 
pose  in  it  which  should  not  be  wrecked  in  this 
way.  Ernest  Crosby’s  Walt  Whitman  verses 
do  not  help  it.  (The  Grafton  Press.  |1. ) 

The  UiffheH  Life-.  A  Story  of  Shortcomings 
and  a  Goal,  Inclnding  a  Friendly  Analysis  of 
the  Keswick  Movement,  by  E.  H.  Johnson, 
President  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  and 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology ;  author  of 
An  Ontline  of  Systematic  Theology  and  The 
Religions  Use  of  the  Imagination.  Like  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  from  Dr.  Johnson,  this  book 
is  bright,  graceful  and  rich  in  the  wisdom  of 
moderation  and  good  sense  It  is  vastly  better 
than  polemic  in  its  strictures,  and  more  telling 
than  preaching  in  its  correction,  and  all  for 
the  reason  that  its  author  understands  the  art 
of  gracious  words.  The  Keswick  movement 
in  this  country  has  been  represented  by  Arthur 
T.  Pierson  and  F  B.  Meyer  Under  the  wise 
direction  and  moderation  of  Mr.  Moody  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  it  at  Northfield.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Oberlinism  and  cousin 
twice  removed  (and  improved  at  each  remove), 
to  Modern  Plymouthism.  It  aims  at  a  goal 
dear  to  all  true  believers.  It  has  led  many 
nearer  to  Christ.  It  has  also  baffied,  confused 
and  embarrassed  a  great  many  others  with  its 
one-sided  or  extravagant  renderings  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  to  the  point  in 
a  gracious,  gentle  and  wise  way  which  makes 
him  a  leader  for  minds  in  perplexity  and  will, 
we  are  confident,  give  his  book  a  mission  in 
comforting,  illuminating  and  inspiring  believers 
along  the  narrow  way.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Son.  11.25.) 

The  Law  anil  Policy  of  Annexation;  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Reference  to  thePhilippines,  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Cuba,  By  Car¬ 
man  F.  Randolph  of  the  New  York  Bar,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Law  of  Eminent  Domain.  We 
have  called  attention  in  a  previous  issue  to 
Mr.  Randolph’s  two  pamphlets  on  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Aspects  of  Annexation,  and  Notes  on 
the  Law  of  Territorial  Expansion.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  features  of  these  pamphlets  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  volume,  but  with  a  far  fuller 
and  completer  development  both  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  of  the  law  and  the  decisions  under 
it.  The  book  takes  its  place  now  among  the 
important  and  permanent  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  no  intelligent  reader  can  afiTord  to 
overlook.  Substantially  the  book  is  not  a  his¬ 
tory,  but  an  argument  based  on  the  law  and 
the  history.  It  opens  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  passing  of  the  Spanish  title  to  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  of  this  acquisition, 
in  making  the  ceded  territory,  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  “A  part  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  is  annexed,”  not  distinguished 
organically  from  the  rest  of  the  Federal  terri¬ 
tory  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
He  passes  next  to  examine  very  fully  the  ar¬ 
guments  against  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  the  Constitution  to  these  islands,  all  going 
to  show  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that  the  present 
system  of  government  by  Commission  under 
the  authority  of  the  President  is  a  usurpation 
of  powers  which  belong  only  to  Congress. 
This  is  a  point  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  noticed 
by  us  by  the  Ex-Assistant  Attorney- General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitney  of  the 


New  York  Bar,  who  holds  that  the  law  of  ne¬ 
cessity  might  prevail  with  the  courts  over  the 
strict  literal  construction.  Mr.  Randolph  fol¬ 
lows  out  the  line  of  strict  constitutional  con¬ 
struction  with  much  force  and  ability  and  in 
the  best  possible  spirit.  The  book  is  extremely 
valuable  as  a  discussion  of  the  broad  question 
of  what  we  may  call  United  States  or  Federal 
citizenship  as  distinct  from  state  citizenship, 
and  the  relations  of  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  strictly  Federal  territory.  The  com¬ 
mercial  or  tariff  question  in  its  application  to 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is  discussed 
with  candor  and  ability.  Mr.  Randolph  omits 
none  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  administration  and  its  policy,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  point  that  the  Porto  Rico  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  local  system  applicable  to  the  island 
and  designed  for  its  benefit  and  development. 
Nothing  in  the  book  is  stronger  than  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  commercial  unity  of  the  whole 
territory  and  the  value  and  validity  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  new  territories  and  the 
conclusions  as  to  its  force  and  application  there. 
(Longmans,  Green.  Svo.pp.  226,  with  Index. ) 

The  Shaitoir  of  a  .Vaii,  by  E.  \V.  Hornung. 
Into  the  space  of  a  few  hoars  Mr.  Hornnng  has 
crowded  a  vivid  story  of  life  that  could  not 
have  been  possible  anywhere  but  in  Australia. 
The  author  is  at  home  in  that  country  where 
he  lived  some  time,  and  is  at  his  best  in  tell¬ 
ing  tales  of  life  in  the  Bush.  The  background 
of  Australian  customs  and  scenery  is  well  laid 
out  and  the  largeness  and  wideness  of  the  land 
appeals  to  the  reader,  as  it  did  to  one  of  the 
characters  who  says,  “It  is  so  open  and  free, 
and  unlike  everything  else-  it  gets  at  one  to 
the  core.  ”  Perhaps  the  life  itself  takes  a 
greater  hold  upon  the  reader  than  the  charac¬ 
ters,  still  the  story  is  well  told,  the  people  act 
themselves  out,  und  they  suit  the  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Hornung  certainly  deserves  a  place  among 
the  best  modern  story  tellers.  (Scribners. 
11.25  ) 

Four  new  volumes  have  just  been  published 
in  the  Scribner’s  Authentic  Edition  of  The  IVorks 
of  Charles  Dicke7ts  in  Tn-enty-one  Volumes:  Vol¬ 
ume  IX.,  Barnaby  Rudge;  Volume  X  ,  David 
Copperfield :  Volume  XIII.,  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions,  and  Volume  XIV.,  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  that  of  1S67  and 
1868,  which  was  carefully  corrected  by  Mr. 
Dickens.  It  is  imported  by  the  Scribner’s  and 
sold  by  them  at  |1.50  per  volume,  which  con¬ 
sidering  the  size,  general  elegance  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  edition  is  an  exceptionally  moder¬ 
ate  price. 

How  to  Promote  and  Conduct  a  Successful 
Ileriral,  With  Suggestive  Outlines,  edited  by 
R.  A.  Torrey.  Mr.  Torrey  is  Snerintendent 
of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  at  Chicago  and 
familiar  with  the  aggressive  methods  of  evan¬ 
gelical  work  and  the  prominent  workers  in  that 
field.  He  has  been  aided  in  the  preparation  of 
this  manual  by  many  prominent  evangelistic 
workers,  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here. 
The  list  of  topics  discussed  by  them  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  one  covering  the  whole  ground. 
They  embrace  such  topics  as  Organizing  for 
Revival  Work,  Decision  Day  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  Open  Air  Work,  Drawing  the  Net,  The 
After  Meeting,  How  to  Make  Work  Perma¬ 
nent  ;  two  papers  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  on 
How  to  Win  Souls  for  Christ  and  The  Great 
Revival  of  1867-58.  The  manual  closes  with 
something  over  a  hundred  pages  of  Suggestive 
Outlines,  or  in  other  words,  texts  and  plans 
for  little  sermons  or  addresses  ready  made  for 
the  use  of  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  not  able  to  work  them  out  for  themselves. 
They  strike  us  as  crutches  for  people  who  can¬ 
not  go  alone.  On  the  whole,  we  would  rather 
trust  the  Spirit,  and  if  he  does  not  inspire,  go 
without  the  sermon.  (Revell.  |1.60. ) 


Literary  Notes 


The  June  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
contains  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi’s  account  of  his 
Polar  expedition. 

For  rich,  dainty  workmanship  on  the  lines 
of  literature  and  art  it  would  be  difficult  even 
in  this  exacting  age  to  find  anything  to  surpass 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Beginning  with  the  June  number,  a  notable 
feature  of  The  Century  Magazine’s  year  of  fic¬ 
tion  will  be  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness,  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Henry  Savage  Landor’s  In  the  Forbidden 
Laud  has  given  him  a  host  of  friends  to  wel¬ 
come  his  China  and  her  Allies,  which  the 
Scribners  are  now  publishing. 

The  Quarterly  Ilerieu:  article  on  The  Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Queen,  which  made  such  a  stir  in 
England,  is  reprinted  entire  in  The  Living  Age 
for  May  25  and  June  1. 

Apf)h  ton's  lUctiouary  of  New  York,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  once,  will  have  a  map  of  the  new 
Rapid  Transit  route  and  a  full  series  of  illus¬ 
trations. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  lost  his  suit  against  the 
Putnams  for  infringement  of  copyright  and 
trademark.  Considering  the  honor  and  strict 
integrity  of  this  house  we  have  never  doubted 
that  Mr.  Kipling  was  badly  advised. 

Houghton,  Mifllin  and  Company  are  just  now 
publishing  The  Mayflower  and  her  Log,  by  Azel 
Ames  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  in  old  style,  with 
maps  and  charts  of  course  and  a  portrait  of 
Governor  Winslow. 

Tl  Woik  for  June  is  a  wonderfully  stir¬ 

ring  exhibition  of  what  is  going  on,  well  or  ill, 
in  the  world’s  industry.  Professor  Dubois 
turns  a  searching  light  on  the  negro  problem 
of  his  own  race. 

The  Holman  Vest  Pocket  Self- Pronouncing 
Bible  Dictionary  with  its  absolutely  flexible 
covers  is  a  wonderful  production  in  minute 
book-making  with  its  five  thousand  subjects; 
words  in  syllables  and  accented  and  defined. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  pa¬ 
thetic  interest  of  the  new  volume  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s  Confessions,  published  by  the 
Century  Company,  with  an  introduction  by 
Miss  Jeannette  L  Gilder. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Xorth  American, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  tries  his  pen  again  in  the 
problems  of  hie  When  the  Sleeper  Awakes, 
and  makes  an  interesting  attempt  to  forecast 
the  social,  economical,  industrial  and  other 
changes  likely  to  be  brought  about  in  the  next 
century  by  forces  already  at  work. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim  gives  an  account  of  Trade 
Unions  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  goes 
far  to  show  why  Great  Britain  is  falling  be¬ 
hind  the  United  States.  He  declares  that  the 
Unions  are  a  system  of  “organized  idleness,” 
and  have  reached  a  development  in  England 
and  Scotland,  where  a  machine  may  run  all 
day  without  producing  anything  and  where 
every  improvement  in  tools,  machinery  or 
methods  is  blocked  at  ouce  by  the  Unions. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  papers  in  the  current 
Revieu'  of  Rivieirs  tor  June  on  the  Buffalo  Fair, 
on  the  Harnessing  of  Niagara  (an  achievement 
which  may  yet  tame  down  the  most  glorious 
wild  work  of  r.ature),  on  the  petroleum  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  South,  etc.  the  most  valuable 
of  all  are  Dr  Shaw’s  comments  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  facts  and  conditions  brought  out  in  the 
recent  Conference  in  North  Carolina,  at  which 
he  was  present. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt  completed  eight  years 
ago  the  “Modern  Version”  of  the  Bible  into 
Spanish,  published  by  the  Bible  Society.  Two 
years  ago  be  began  a  Spanish  Commentary  on 
the  same,  but  has  found  no  publisher  to  under¬ 
take  it,  though  the  Tract  Society  is  willing  to 
undertake  its  sale  He  offers  bis  work  and 
time  gratuitously,  but  appeals  to  the  liberal 
Christian  public  for  funds  to  publish  the  com¬ 
mentary,  as  completed  and  fill  the  need  now 
existing  for  a  Protestant  Spanish  commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament  as  elsewhere  set  forth. 

We  learn  from  the  Lippincotts  (Philadel¬ 
phia)  that  “Maxwell  Gray,”  Miss  M.  G.  Tut- 
tiett,  author  of  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland, 
and  later  of  Four-Leaved  Clover,  a  strong 
story  published  first  as  a  novel  in  Lippincott's 
Magazine  for  June,  wrote  most  of  this  story  at 
Richmond  in  the  winter  of  1900,  in  the  most 
agitating  period  of  the  Boer  war,  and  that 
though  the  story  is  a  marvelous  reflection  of 
what  has  since  had  its  illustration  in  reality, 
it  was  thought  out  long  in  advance  before  the 
war  began. 
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j  TKe  Religious 
!  Press 

The  editor  of  Unity  has  been  visiting  Buffalo 
-with  a  view  to  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Religion.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  Exposition,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  with  enthusiasm,  thus  concluding: 

If  the  Buffalo  management  has  erred  any¬ 
where,  if  there  be  a  weak  spot  in  its  plans,  it 
will  be  discovered  in  the  lack  of  a  systematic, 
organic  and  generous  provision  for  an  exhibit 
of  the  non-tangible  achievements  of  America, 
such  an  exhibit  as  was  made  on  the  Lake  Front 
in  Chicago  in  '93,  under  the  comprehensive 
leadership  of  C.  O.  Bonney,  the  president  of 
presidents  in  these  lines. 

This  omission  on  part  of  the  official  manage¬ 
ment  makes  the  need  of,  as  well  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of,  the  “Tent  Eavngelist, ’’  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Religion  and  other  gatherings  of  this 
kind,  the  greater.  And  we  are  glad  to  reflect 
the  confidence  of  our  local  committee  as  well 
as  our  own  judgment  in  predicting  important 
sessions  for  the  Congress  and  kindred  gather¬ 
ings  in  Buffalo  this  summer. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner,  after  having  exhib¬ 
ited  some  pardonable  exaltation  over  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  Creed 
revision,  is  nevertheless  not  inclined  to  under¬ 
rate  the  grave  responsibility  which  the  Church 
by  its  own  action  has  assumed : 

By  the  action  of  the  Assembly  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  seeking  a  real  improvement  in  our 
Creedal  relations  is  assumed  by  the  whole 
Church  and  temporary  party  lines  have  been 
obliterated.  This  gives  us  all  hopefulness,  and 
assures  us  of  the  prayers  and  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  entire  body  of  loyal  Presby¬ 
terians  Party  lines  may  reappear,  and  human 
fears  and  suspicions  may  again  be  somewhat 
conspicuously  manifested;  but  meanwhile  let 
os  hope  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  faith  so 
plainly  manifested  in  the  Assembly  may  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  year. 

Possibly  our  whole  Church  may  be  kept  in 
this  prayerful  and  hopeful  and  sympathetic 
spirit  if  we  can  all  realize  how  great  is  the 
work  we  have  asked  the  committee  to  do  for 
ns.  It  IS  quite  natural  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  on  the  committee  to  rejoice  in  its  appoint 
ment,  and  then  dismiss  the  whole  subject  from 
our  mind.  But  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
we  have  asked  the  committee  to  do  as  great  a 
work  and  to  solve  as  perplexing  problems  as 
have  been  allotted  to  any  committee  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
One  may  speak  lightly  of  writing  off  a  popular 
statement  of  our  system  of  doctrine,  but  if  the 
product  is  to  attain  a  position  of  great  useful¬ 
ness  in  our  church  work,  it  is  not  at  all  prob¬ 
able  it  can  be  dashed  off  like  a  popular  sermon. 

It  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  great 
variety  of  people,  for  Presbyterians  no  longer 
are  chiefly  Scotch  and  Scotch  Irish,  but  are 
rapidly  becoming  as  composite  as  the  American 
citizenship.  It  is  because  of  this  change  in 
our  membership  that  a  growing  need  of  seme 
popular  exposition  of  the  Reformed  Faith  has 
been  felt.  If  we  could  use  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  even  the  Shorter  Catechism,  as  our 
fathers  did,  even  fifty  years  ago,  we  would 
not  need  anything  else  than  these.  Bn  if  we 
can  teach  our  own  people  the  same  great  tcrip- 
tural  truths  embodied  u  these  venerated  sym¬ 
bols,  by  giving  them  adequate  expression  in 
the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  common 
people,  then  it  becomes  a  duty  to  put  forth  the 
best  efforts  of  our  best  men  to  do  this  new  work 
well ;  and  our  ablest  theologians  and  brightest 
scholars  should  esteem  it  an  honor  to  contri¬ 
bute  in  any  measure  to  the  success  of  such  an 
endeavor.  _ _ 

The  Baptist  Commonwealth  discusses  Negro 
Education,  and  reaches  these  conclusions: 

But  just  now  there  has  come  one  of  those 
turns  of  public  mind  which  is  saying:  “These 
people  need  industrial  training.  Need  to  be 
taught  how  to  sew,  to  bake,  to  make  and  mend 
clocks,  wagons,  houses.  They  need  to  be  taught 
agriculture  and  business. ’’  So  far  every  man 
of  sense  must  agree  with  them.  Not  a  word 
is  said  too  strongly.  But  when  they  say,  “They 
do  not  need  the  higher  schools,”  then  their 
wisdom  has  departed.  Let  the  facts — a  vivid 
picture  of  the  facts— come  to  the  rescue.  White 


folks  North  and  South  need  churches  to  keep 
up  their  morality.  They  need  schools  to  teach 
their  children.  They  need  doctors  to  care  for 
their  sick.  They  need  educated  men  to  manage 
their  commerce,  and  their  Legislatures,  and  to 
defend  them  in  the  courts. 

If  an  epidemic  should  some  night  deprive  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  of  its  educated  people— we 
mean  those  of  higher  education — one  of  two 
things  would  follow  very  swiftly;  either  they 
would  import  some,  or  the  city  would  degener¬ 
ate  into  a  great  mob  in  three  months.  The 
censoring  influence  of  trained  minds,  the  con¬ 
stant  reliance  that  the  public  has  on  their 
judgment  and  leadership,  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  They  are  the  chariots  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof.  But  what  difference  is 
there  between  white  and  black  in  this  respect? 
They  must  have  teachers  for  their  common  and 
high  schools ;  doctors  for  their  sick ;  preachers 
for  their  thousands  of  churches ;  trained  men 
for  their  editors  and  political  leaders  (for  it  is 
impossible  that  they  will  always  be  disfran¬ 
chised).  Who  will  furnish  these  for  them? 
Whites  cannot  do  it.  Industrial  schools  cannot 
do  it.  Hooker  T.  U'axhitigtoti’s  own  uchool  (and 
honour  upon  honor  be  to  his  name)  cannot  fnr- 
ninh  from  itx  own  training  a  man  with  thi»  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  self-supplying.  He  received, 
and  he  frankly  says  so,  the  very  training 
which  fits  him  for  this  work  in  a  school  where 
minds  rather  than  hands  were  trained. 

There  must  be  high  schools  and  Colleges,  and 
law  schools,  and  medical  schools,  and  theolog¬ 
ical  nshools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colored 
people.  This  view  of  the  case  is  most  eauestly 
commended  to  those  who  really  want  to  see  the 
transformation  of  the  negroes.  In  the  zeal  for 
manual  training,  let  no  breath  of  a  chilling 
nature  come  to  the  mental  training  for  these 
“fellow-citizens  and  members  of  the  household 
of  faith.  ” 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  eviently  holds 
that  those  born  in  America  are  entitled  to  an 
American  edncation : 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  University 
intends  to  extend  its  system  of  instruction  by 
establishing  schools  in  various  European  cen¬ 
tres,  to  which  Americans  residing  in  Europe 
can  entrust  their  children  to  be  properly  edu¬ 
cated.  We  hope  that  no  such  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  families  who  spend  the  income 
derived  from  property  In  the  United  States  in 
European  citie.s  We  have  very  little  regard 
for  such  people.  Their  fortunes  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  here.  Their  property  is  protected  here 
by  the  national  and  local  governments.  It  is 
enhanced  here  by  the  citizens  who  live  here 
and  vote  here,  strive  here  to  improve  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  sustain  American  institutions,  and 
spare  not  themselves  in  endeavors  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity.  The  families  who  ex¬ 
patriate  themselves  draw  millions  of  dollars 
from  our  resources  annually.  Men  ask  why 
when  exports  exceed  imports  gold  goes  to 
Europe  instead  of  coming  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  found  in  the  draft 
upon  our  resources  by  Americans  residing  in 
Europe.  Let  them  maintain  their  own  schools. 
They  are  not  objects  of  charity. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  approves  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  action  in  appointing  a  strong  commit¬ 
tee  on  Evangelism,  with  Mr.  John  H.  Con¬ 
verse  at  its  head : 

This  action  makes  direct  evangelistic  work  a 
part  of  our  regular  Presbyterian  Church  organ¬ 
ization.  The  future  will  show  what  results 
may  be  attained.  Knt  why  should  this  most 
important  work  of  the  Church  be  left  unorgan¬ 
ized?  Why  should  it  be  so  largely  represented 
by  men  outside  the  regular  established  agen¬ 
cies?  Why  should  so  many  evangelists  work 
from  the  outside  rather  than  from  th^  inside 
of  the  Church?  In  an  organized  way  the  work 
of  evangelism  has  not  been  taken  up,  except  as 
it  has  been  urged  that  each  man.  in  his  own 
way,  do  his  best.  If  any  more  efficient  form  of 
effort  may  be  discovered,  and  greater  results 
secured,  the  Church  and  ministry  will  welcome 
it  with  open  arms. 

It  may  be  that  we.  as  a  Church,  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  evangelistic  enterprise,  in  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  century,  that  shall 
far  exceed  in  glorious  results  anything  that 
we  have  ever  witnessed  or  enjoyed.  New 
spiritual  life  and  power  would  sweep  away 
abounding  difficulties  as  nothing  else  could. 
A  great  baptism  from  on  high  would  enable  ns 
to  defend  our  faith  with  new  clearness  and  to 
revise  our  practice  with  new  loyalty  to  Christ. 
For  each  manifestation  of  intelligent  zeal  and 


interest  in  this  direction  we  may  well  thank 
God  and  upon  it  ask  his  gracious  blessing. 

The  Examiner  expresses  a  feeling  that  is 
doubtless  very  widely  entertained  among  the 
churches,  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  denial  some  days  ago  by  Ballington  Booth 
that  the  breach  between  himself  and  his  father 
Gen.  William  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
had  been  healed,  will  cause  great  regret  on  the 
part  of  all  who  have  the  interests  of  Christian¬ 
ity  at  heart.  The  wording  of  the  denial  as 
reported  in  the  daily  press,  if  true,  smacks  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  bickerings  and 
animosities  between  these  two  conspicuous 
heads  of  really  earnest  and  helpful  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  a  scandal  to  the  name  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  have  been  carried  far  enough.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  a  reconciliation 
may  take  place  during  the  forthcoming  visit  of 
General  Booth  to  this  country.  A  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  leaders  of  great  religions  organizations 
is  regrettable  under  any  circumstances,  but 
when  those  leaders  are  father  and  eon  the  oc¬ 
currence  is  peculiarly  deplorable 

The  Christian  Advocate  oonsidres  the  case  of 
Professor  Herron,  who,  as  the  public  know, 
has  divorced  his  wife,  broken  with  his  church, 
and  consorted  with  Miss  Rand— all  which  acts, 
and  more,  he  is  able  to  justify  to  himself  be¬ 
fore  God  and  man: 

The  case  of  Herron  is  easily  explained.  Mrs. 
Herron,  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  devoted  to  her  husband,  could  not 
fully  sympathize  with  his  idea  that  he  had  a 
divine  mission  to  reform  the  world.  That  idea 
was  itself  born  in  Herron’s  overweening  self- 
consoionsness,  self-confidence,  self-deceit,  self- 
exaltation,  and  self-worship;  and  all  these,  in 
the  absence  of  self-criticism,  have  perpetuated 
a  self-delusion  that  prepared  him  to  become  a 
victim  of  a  vice  which  a  poet  thus  describes: 

*■  Wlir.i  is  loose  love  ?  A  transient  Kust. 

A  Vapor  fed  from  wild  desire, 

A  wanderinir,  self  eonsuminK  lire.” 

Herron  belongs  to  a  class  whose  minds  will 
follow  an  idea  with  precision,  but  whose  moral 
integrity  is  impaired  by  the  domination  of  ex¬ 
treme  self-confidence,  imagination,  and  pas¬ 
sion.  Such  a  man  cannot  adopt  radical  indi¬ 
vidualism  or  a  socialism  born  of  individualism 
without  undermining  the  whole  fabric;  hence, 
when  he  had  fully  started  upon  his  career  and 
avowed  his  principles  we  knew  as  well  as  we 
know  now  where  be  would  land. 

Society  finds  its  principal  protection  in  the 
fact  that  the  propagators  of  evil  doctrines  are 
extravagant  in  their  defense  of  them.  With 
his  mental  constitution,  if  Herron  had  been  in 
the  French  Revolution,  he  would  have  been  at 
the  bead  of  one  of  the  infamous  committees  that 
made  the  streets  of  Paris  run  with  blood ;  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  would  either 
have  headed  unbridled  fanaticism  or  been  a 
leader  of  the  Inquisition. 

It  is  probable  that  his  “companion,”  on 
whom,  because  of  her  infatuation  for  him,  dis¬ 
grace  and  isolation  from  all  past  associations 
fall,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  blamed ; 
for  the  latter,  she  has  taken  her  punishment 
into  her  own  hands. 

The  downward  careers  of  William  H.  H. 
Murray,  B.  Fay  Mills,  Hugh  O.  Pentecost, 
and  George  D.  Herron  are  few  among  many 
instances  of  the  consequences  of  substituting 
the  fancies  of  a  heated  imagination  for  truth, 
and  the  intoxication  of  conspicuonsnees  and  the 
deification  of  their  own  individuality  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  God  who  made  them. 

The  Christian  Work  comments  on  The  Papacy 
and  Italy,  without  starting  the  query  how  it 
is  that  a  church  so  discredited  at  home  mana¬ 
ges  to  hold  up  its  bead  and  assert  itself  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts; 

The  decline  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy  goes 
steadily  on ;  and  very  much  of  it  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Pope’s  demand  for  that  which  he 
declares  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  Church- a 
temporal  sovereignty,  at  the  expense  of  Italy. 
The  other  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  decadence 
of  the  character  of  the  priests.  .  .  .  This 
hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Italy,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  explained  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  “a  political  institution, 
aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Pope’s  tem¬ 
poral  power,  ’’and  the  regaining  of  the  Church’s 
temporal  domain;  also  an  ingrained  distrust  of 
the  morality  of  the  institution,  and  the  people 
are  finding  a  pure  Christianity  inside  the  pale 
of  other  churches. 
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Correspondence 
THE  GIDEONS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  This  religions  organiza* 
tion  will  be  two  years  old  on  July  1,  1901.  Six 
months  ago  they  numbered  1,075.  “Camps”  of 
them  are  found  in  many  large  towns  and  cities. 

They  hold  their  second  annual  Convention  in 
a  few  days,  in  Madison,  Wis.  The  delegation 
from  Iowa  will  be  strong,  expecting  to  secure 
the  third  Convention  for  Des  Moines,  la. 

There  are  300,000  commercial  travelers  in  this 
country.  One-third  of  them  are  Christian 
men.  This  organization  has  a  mission  among 
them  all ;  and  they  can  reach  their  fellow  men 
better  than  any  other  class  of  Christian  wokers. 

The  Gideon  torch  is  spreading  its  flame  afar. 

Old  Mexico  is  being  lighted  up,  and  “Auld 
Ireland”  has  sent  for  papers  and  information 
in  order  to  organize  camps  over  there. 

We  welcome  any  movement  which  will  help 
to  make  this  commercial  age  a  godly  one. 

0.  L.  R. 


KANSAS  NOTES. 

Rev  John  Y.  Ewart. 

An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
to  the  interests  of  Christian  education  took 
place  the  first  week  in  June  at  the  College  of 
Emporia,  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  Carnegie  Library  Building.  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie’s  gift  of  130,000  towards  the  erection  of  this 
building  is  bestowed  in  memory  of  his  friend. 
Colonel  Anderson,  who  gave  the  College  the 
fonndation  of  the  Library  it  now  owns,  but  for 
which  the  present  Library  room  affords  inade¬ 
quate  accommodations.  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
befriended  by  Colonel  Anderson  when  the  for¬ 
mer  was  a  boy  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  received 
from  him  interesting  and  stimulating  books. 
Hence  his  gratitude  to  bis  benefactor  takes 
shape  in  furnishing  facilities  for  reading  to 
other  young  people. 

One  room  in  the  new  building  will  have  in 
scribed  upon  its  art  transom,  “Hewitt  Memo¬ 
rial  Missionary  Hall.”  It  will  be  a  memorial 
to  the  lamented  Dr.  J.  D.  Hewitt,  the  last 
President  of  the  College.  Here  Mrs.  Hewitt, 
his  widow,  will  meet  her  large  classes  in  Bible 
and  missionary  study.  The  good  women  of 
the  Synod  of  Kansas  are  planning  to  fnrnish 
this  room,  whuh  will  be  specially  devoted  to 
their  uses. 

In  connection  with  the  above  fact,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  several  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita  have 
asked  the  privilege  of  being  responsible  for  the 
salary  of  one  who  would  give  special  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  missions,  and 
they  named  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hewitt  as  the  teacher. 
The  College  authorities  have  accepted  so  wisely 
directed  an  offer. 

In  Newton  recently  a  party  of  International 
Sabbath  school  workers,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamill.  Mr.  Excell  and  others,  spent  the 
Sabbath  on  their  way  to  the  State  Sabbath- 
school  Convention  in  Topeka  One  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  visit  was  the  organization  of  a 
Primary  Union  in  this  city. 

The  dedication  of  the  McLain  Church  edifice 
occurred  May  2(i  in  presence  of  an  audience 
which  overflowed  the  building.  The  day  was 
perfect,  the  roads  smooth  and  people  came  from 
near  and  far  to  attend  this  service.  The  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
.T.  C.  Miller,  President  of  the  College  of  Em¬ 
poria,  first  pastor  of  the  chnrch.  The  dedi¬ 
catory  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  William 
Baird,  Sabbath  school  Missionary  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Emporia,  whose  faithful  labors  in 
connection  with  those  of  Dr.  Miller  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  of  the 
church.  The  McLain  Church  is  free  from  debt, 
has  thirty  members  on  its  roll,  of  whom  ten 


were  added  last  year.  Last  year  the  church 
quadrupled  its  beneficence,  its  women  organ¬ 
ized  an  Aid  Society  and  its  young  people  a 
choir.  It  is  a  country  church,  seven  miles  from 
Newton. 

Nbwton,  Kansas. 


A  WATCHFUL  GOVERNMENT. 

W.  S.  Nelson. 

It  was  a  bright  May  morning  and  the  East 
wind  was  very  trying,  the  air  dry  and  the 
heat  excessive,  when  we  broke  camp  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  travel  over  the  rough  summits  of 
mountains  which  border  the  broad  Hamath 
plain  to  the  West. 

The  country  was  about  as  rugged  and  stony 
as  possible  with  only  little  patches  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground  among  the  rocks.  The  mountains 
were  covered,  however,  with  a  rich  growth  of 
scrub  oak  and  various  bushes,  among  which 
the  mountain  myrtle  made  the  air  fragrant 
with  its  spicy  odor.  Vot  a  village  was  to  be 
seen  and  we  rode  along  over  the  ragged  moun¬ 
tain  path  until  at  last  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  and  looked  down  npon  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain.  To  the  north,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  we  could  trace  the  course 
of  the  Orontes,  where  it  turns  northward  to¬ 
wards  Antioch.  To  the  east  we  could  see  where 
the  great  cities  of  Hamath  and  Hams  lie  with 
their  teeming  population. 

The  narrow  path  led  ns  down  a  precipitous 
coarse  over  rude  steps  and  along  shelving  ledges 
until  we  came  to  the  border  of  the  plain,  where 
we  rode  over  a  rolling  country  until  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  ragged  walls  and  frowning 
castle  of  Musiyaf.  Tue  heat  was  intense  and 
we  wondered  where  we  could  find  a  suitable 
place  for  our  camp  Ooming  upon  an  open 
field,  we  stoped  under  the  scant  shade  of  some 
small  fig  trees  until  we  could  explore  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  camp  ground.  Nothing  better  appeared, 
however,  and  we  learned  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
licious  spring  of  pure  cold  water  within  two 
hundred  yards,  while  abundant  water  for  all 
purposes  but  drinking  ran  by  the  edge  of  the 
field.  It  proved  thus  to  be  an  ideal  place  for 
our  tents,  and  was  so  near  the  town  as  to  be 
convenient  for  patients  ooming  to  the  doctor 
for  treatment.  Spectators  were  on  hand  before 
our  tents  were  s«t  up,  and  one  of  these  said  to 
me,  “Yon  were  here  before.”  “Yes,  I  have 
been  here  twice  before.”  “But  I  mean  you 
came  here  last  fall  with  some  strangers  and 
stayed  at  the  caf<\  ’ '  So  I  was  not  forgotten  I 
This  is  the  place  from  which  the  Governor 
insisted  on  sending  a  guard  with  us  last  year  I 

When  we  were  fairly  settled  and  had  eaten 
our  lunch,  we  saw  some  official  looking  indi¬ 
viduals  coming  and  prepared  to  receive  them 
at  the  doctor's  tent.  They  were  quite  courteous, 
but  wanted  to  know  all  about  us,  intimating 
that  His  Excellency  had  sent  them  to  investi¬ 
gate.  We  expressed  our  gratitude  and  asked 
when  a  visit  to  His  Excellency  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  whether  it  should  be  made  at  his 
office  or  his  residence.  They  assured  ns  that  it 
would  be  quite  suitable  to  call  at  the  public 
office  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  a  little 
past.  Accordingly  about  4  o’clock  we  made 
our  call  and  found  the  Governor  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  young  man  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  received  us  courteously,  talking  pleasantly 
about  general  matters,  bnt  finally  made  inquiry 
for  our  passports.  We  had  them  ready  for  him 
and  he  speedily  made  a  few  notes  and  returned 
them  to  us.  He  was  profuse  in  his  offers  of 
protection  while  remaining  at  Musiyaf  and  in 
our  subsequent  journey.  We  assured  him  this 
was  quite  unnecessary  and  left.  Before  evening 
he  returned  our  call,  spending  a  half  hour  very 
pleasantly  at  our  camp. 

When  we  were  breaking  camp  for  onr  next 
move,  the  chief  of  the  horsemen  stationed  at 
this  place  came  to  offer  an  escort.  We  de¬ 


clined  again,  thanking  him  and  the  Governor 
for  their  solicitude  about  our  welfare.  He 
told  us  that  the  Governor  had  given  him  very 
strict  orders  to  secure  our  safety  and  so  he  felt 
responsible.  He  asked  ns  then  to  write  a  paper 
stating  that  we  had  already  reached  Eadmus  in 
safety  I  This  was  two  days’  journey  ahead  of 
ns,  but  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction  and  so 
would  relieve  them  of  responsibility.  Of  coarse 
we  could  hardly  give  him  such  a  paper,  but 
finally  satisfied  him  by  writing  on  a  card  that 
we  considered  a  guard  unnecessary  and  he  left 
ns  satisfied. 

Two  days  later  at  Deir  Mama  we  learned 
that  a  horseman  had  been  sent  from  Musiyaf 
to  gather  up  all  tracts  and  papers  we  had  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  saying  that  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  at  the  former  place!  The  people  of 
this  section  are  the  oppressed  Musairuyh,  whose 
loyalty  is  very  slight  and  the  government 
rightly  fear  any  foreign  inflnence  among  them. 
As  a  result,  the  people  are  most  canning  in 
evasion.  After  the  government  order  was  re¬ 
ceived,  the  people  were  increasingly  eager  for 
tracts  and  hid  them  at  once  in  their  clothing, 
so  that  I  doubt  whether  many  were  collected 
for  the  Governor  and  am  sure  the  people,  read 
and  studied  them  more  zealously  than  before. 

Tripoli. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 


Rev.  C.  W-  E.  Chapin 
LANE  8EMINAKY. 

Reformation  Principles  And  Modern  Preaching. 

A  scholarly  and  timely  address  upon  thie 
subject  was  delivered  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Lane  Seminary  by  Kemper  Fullerton  M.  A., 
who  has  for  several  years  occupied  most  effi¬ 
ciently  the  chair  of  NewTestament  Greek.  Dr. 
Fullerton  discussed  with  scholarly  ability  the 
two  fundamental  factors  in  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  ;  the  historical  and  the  mystical — the  Christ 
of  History  and  the  Christ  of  Experience.  The 
conflict  betweenLuther  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  sixteenth  century  furnishes 
illustration  for  the  argument.  “In  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  Lather  reintroduced 
the  genuinely  mystical,  gave  back  the  Christ 
of  experience  to  the  yearning  heart,  and  ban¬ 
ished  the  priest  as  the  dispenser  of  grace.  In 
his  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture, 
Lather  reintroduced  the  genuinely  historical, 
restored  the  Christ  of  history  to  the  world,  and 
banished  the  Pope  as  the  dispenser  of  truth.” 
In  the  Reformation  these  two  elements  of  a 
living  Christianity  were  mighty  transforming 
forces  because  they  were  not  mere  doctrines, 
but  were  truths  of  experience.  They  must 
be  made  so  again  if  they  are  ever  to  set  the 
world  afire  as  they  did  then  The  minister’s 
creed  must  come  through  the  minister’s  life  to 
his  people  The  Scripture  became  the  formal 
principle  of  the  Reformation  because  it  was 
experienced  by  Lather  and  his  fellow-workers. 
Christian  consciousness  is  not  supreme  over 
Scripture,  but  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  “neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Christian  consciousness  as  that  is 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Christianity, 
moreover,  is  a  religion  of  privilege,  to  be 
preached  with  joy,  sympathy  and  hope.  The 
address  was  a  masterly  development  of  these 
leading  ideas.  It  was  thought  of  so  much 
value  that  by  request  it  has  been  printed,  and 
will  have  interest  and  influence  for  all  who 
read  it.  J.  H.  E. 

PRINCETON  FESTIVAL. 

Princeton,  always  beautiful,  was  never 
more  so  than  daring  the  days  June  8  to  12, 
allotted  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth 
annual  Commencement  of  the  University.  The 
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abnndant  rains  of  May  had  prodnoed  an  abun¬ 
dance  and  Inxnriance  of  foliage  on  the  vener¬ 
able  elms  and  the  oampns  was  in  the  richest  of 
green.  The  development  of  the  University 
grounds  also  in  the  increased  acres  and  the 
architecture  of  the  newer  buildings  has  added 
the  charm  of  art  to  that  of  nature.  The  early 
founders  of  Princeton  bnilded  better  than  they 
knew,  when  among  the  rival  claimants  for  the 
infant  Oollege,  they  chose  this  hill,  beautiful 
for  situation  and  the  joy  of  every  Princetoni- 
an’s  heart  for  the  site  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  attractions  this  year  were  numerous, 
chief  among  them  being  the  interest  taken  by 
the  Alumni  in  voting  for  five  of  their  number 
as  Alumni  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  interest  increased  the  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  numerous  class  reunions  and 
brought  large  numbers  of  graduates  of  other 
classes  to  the  Commencement  exercises.  Older 
graduates  are  surprised  at  the  elaborate  prep¬ 
arations  made  by  the  later  classes  for  their  re¬ 
unions,  where  houses,  halls  or  tents  are  se¬ 
cured  and  every  provision  made  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasnr?  of  th^  large  numbers  who 
make  a  five  year  or  a  ten  year  pilgrimage  to 
their  academic  Mecca. 

The  exercises  this  year  sustained  the  standard 
and  interest  of  previous  years.  The  Junior 
Orator  Contest,  the  Senior  Lynde  Debate,  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  class  day,  the  illumination 
and  promenade  concert  on  the  front  campus, 
the  Alumni  meeting  and  banquet,  the  recep¬ 
tion  tendered  by  President  and  Mrs.  Patton  at 
Prospect,  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  which  has 
reached  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  great  useful¬ 
ness  as  the  religions  society  of  the  University, 
and  the  Commencement  exercises  on  Wednes¬ 
day — all  attracted  interested  audiences  and 
were  only  a  portion  of  the  events  which  crowd 
every  day  of  the  week. 

The  ballotting  for  Alumni  trustees,  in  which 
the  graduates  took  so  lively  an  interest,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Hon  J.  L.  Cad- 
walader  '66,  of  New  York  City;  James  Laugh- 
lin  Sr.  '68  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  David  B.  Jones 
’70  of  Chicago,  111.  ;  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer 
*71  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Davis  '72  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on 
Commencement  day  on  his  excellency,  Foster 
M.  Voorhees,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
John  R.  Emery  ’61  of  Newark,  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  state.  The  honorary  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Riggs  '65,  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Marsovan,  Turkey,  and  the  Rev. 
Ohalmars  Martin  '79,  President  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  for  Women  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  University  has  enjoyed  a  very  prosper¬ 
ous  year  and  President  Patton  announced  some 
snstantial  gifts.  One  was  of  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  endow  a  fellowship  in  biology,  another 
was  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  library,  and  the  Hon. Henry  S.  Lit¬ 
tle  '46  gave  a  second  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory.  The 
committee  of  the  Alumni  in  charge  reported 
also  the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
needed  for  the  new  University  gymnasium. 

Tbe  graduating  class  number  two  hundred  and 
nineteen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
were  academic  students,  forty-eight  scientific 
students,  thirteen  civil  engineers  and  four 
special  students.  The  average  age  was  twenty- 
two  years,  seven  months  and  two  days.  The 
class  statistics  show  also  that  Scott  is  the 
favorite  author,  Longfellow  the  favorite  poet, 
football  the  favorite  sport,  English  literature 
the  favorite  study.  President  Patton  the  favor¬ 
ite  preacher  and  Woodrow  Wilson  the  favorite 
professor.  Only  eleven  of  the  class  intend  to 


enter  the  ministry,  refieoting  the  general  con¬ 
dition  throughout  the  Church  as  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  sixty- 
one  will  enter  business,  fifty-two  will  study 
law,  forty  are  undecided,  fourteen  will  prac¬ 
tice  medicine  and  twelve  have  chosen  teaching 
as  a  profession.  The  promise  is  very  bright 
for  a  very  large  entering  class  in  the  fall. 

L.  M.  M. 

LAKU  FOREST. 

Lake  Forest  is  a  great  contrast  to  central 
Iowa.  The  trees  have  grown  larger,  but  have 
not  died  as  in  so  many  oases  where  homes  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  early  forest.  The 
weather  of  Commencement  week  has  been  warm 
and  bright,  with  cool  breezes  from  the  lake 
most  of  the  days.  The  city  never  looked  more 
fresh  and  fair  than  this  year.  And  the  trees, 
such  beautiful  evergreens,  a  pyramid  from  base 
to  tip.  It  is  not  all  owners  of  trees  who  know 
the  beauty  of  an  evergreen  and  how  to  secure 
it  as  successfully  as  is  done  here. 

Commencement  week  opened  with  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  by  the  retiring  President,  Dr. 
McClure.  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  hear  it 
but  it  was  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  those 
who  have  heard  or  read  Dr.  McClure’s  ser¬ 
mons  know  well  that  he  knows  what  to  say 
and  how  to  say  it  with  grace  and  force.  The 
University  consists  of  an  Academy,  a  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies,  and  the  College  proper.  The 
Academy  held  its  exercises  Monday,  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Notman  D.  D.  in  what  was 
termed  a  ‘  ‘  delightful  address.  ’  ’  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  was  Ferry  Hall  day.  Their  exercises  were 
held  in  the  church  with  a  chorus  choir  of  young 
ladies  and  the  organ  to  furnish  most  excellent 
music,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Vance  D.D.  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Church  to  deliver  the  address. 
This  was  popular,  rather  than  scholarly,  and 
while  all  that  was  said  was  good,  the  manner 
of  the  saying  was  not  as  good  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  the  Doctor.  In  the  evening. 
President  McClure  gave  his  last  President’s 
reception,  which  was  largely  attended.  The 
President  is  a  most  genial  host  and  those  who 
follow  him  will  have  no  easy  task. 

Wednesday  was  Commencement  proper.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  new  chapel  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  present,  besides 
Faculty  and  students.  The  address  was  unusal 
in  that  instead  of  a  minister  a  layman,  who 
described  himself  as  "a  plain  business  man,” 
Mr.  David  R.  Forgan,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  was  the  speaker. 
There  was  no  effort  at  oratory,  but  the  address 
was  strong,  clearly  delivered  and  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  advice  drawn  from  the  experience  of  one 
of  Chicago's  most  successful  business  men.  It 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard  it  and 
was  a  most  successful  innovation.  Nor  will 
those  who  were  favored  with  the  hearing  for¬ 
get  the  topic  and  its  main  contention,  when¬ 
ever  a  bull  dog  crosses  their  path.  For  Grip 
and  Grit  was  the  topic  of  the  address,  and 
the  humor  of  the  illustration  is  unforgetable. 

The  usual  luncheon  followed,  served  by  un¬ 
derclass  students  in  the  Art  Institute.  Among 
the  announcements  were  those  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Presidency  of  the  College  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  and  a  greeting  from 
the  Faculty  and  Alumni  was  sent  him.  Some 
$3. 500  has  been  added  to  the  Building  fund  of 
Ferry  Hall,  for  which  they  are  thankful,  and 
hope  for  more.  The  proprietary  rights  of 
President  Mark  Hopkins's  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  been  purchased  by  the  Oollege, 
from  a  bequest  left  by  the  late  Governor  Bioss 
of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  litera¬ 
ture  in  defense  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity. 
Governor  Bross  was  one  of  PresidentHopkins’s 
pupils  and  the  bequest  grew  out  of  his  love  for 
his  old  teacher,  a  love  shared  by  many  others 
who  rejoice  in  the  gift  and  the  purchase. 


The  graduating  class  numbered  fourteen, 
who  all  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  That  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  on  three  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
upon  President  Lewis  F.  Holden  of  Wooster 
University.  Ferry  Hall  Seminary  graduated 
ten  and  the  Academy  twenty-eight.  Of  the 
graduating  class  from  the  College,  two  are 
under  appointment  to  the  Philippines  as  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

This  Commencement  marked  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  President  J.  G.  E.  McClure, 
after  four  years  of  service.  In  that  time  the 
University  has> received  in  gifts  $300,000,  of 
which  $190,000  is  income-producing  for  the 
purposes  of  the  University.  The  Doctor  still 
continues  practically  the  College  pastor  as  he 
is  the  pastor  of  the  Lake  Forest  Church,  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  in  their  love  and  appreciation  and 
in  influence  among  them  and  in  the  city.  The 
new  President  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  and 
will  find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  open  to  his 
very  best  endeavors.  Ambrose. 

AMHERST  COELEOE. 

Commencement  week  at  Amherst  College 
opens  Sunday  morning,  Jnne  23,  with  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  by  President  George  Harris 
D.  D.  In  the  afternoon  the  Oratorio  of  St. 
Paul  will  be  given  in  College  Church  by  a 
chorus  of  mixed  voices.  The  Hardy  Prize 
Debate  will  be  held  Monday  afternoon  and 
Kellogg  Prize  Speaking  in  the  evening.  The 
events  of  Tuesday  will  be  the  Ivy  Oration 
and  Poem  at  College  Church ;  meeting  of  Board 
of  Trustees;  Class  Oration  and  Poem  in  Col¬ 
lege  Hall ;  the  Grove  Oration  and  Poem  in  Col¬ 
lege  Grove;  the  Hyde  Prize  Exhibition  in 
Oratory^  and  several  Fraternity  receptions. 
Wednesday  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  will  be  held  in  the  College 
Chapel  with  the  Hon.  H.  P.  Field  presiding; 
the  eightieth  annual  Commencement  exercises 
will  be  held  in  College  Hall  at  10  o’o  ock ;  this 
will  be  followed  by  the  Alumni  dinner  in 
Pratt  Gymnasium,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Stanch- 
field  presiding,  the  after  dinner  speakers  will 
be  Mr.  William  I.  Washburn  of  New  York,  the 
Hon.  George  H.  Uttler  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Redfield  of  Cornell  University. 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Harris  will  hold  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  President’s  house,  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

The  eighty-ninth  Commencement  at  Hamilton 
College  begins  Sunday,  June  23,  with  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermon  by  President  M.  W.  Stryker 
in  the  Stone  Church.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  College  Chapel. 
The  events  of  the  week  will  be  as  follows: 
Monday,  Jnne  24,  campus  day  exercises,  .'I  P.  M. 
on  the  campus;  McKinney  prize  declamation, 
8  P.  M.  in  the  Stone  Church.  Tuesday,  June 
25,  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  at 
2  P.M.  in  the  Library;  Memorial  class  day  of 
'01,  at  3  P.M.  in  the  College  Chapel;  McKin¬ 
ney  prize  debate  at  8  P.  M  in  the  Stone  Church. 
Wednnsay,  June  26,  session  of  the  Board  of 
Trust  at  9  A.M.,  Library  Hall;  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Society  of  the  Alumni,  at  10 
A.M.  in  the  College  Chapel;  President, 
Thomas  D.  Catlin  Esq.  ’.57 ;  Half  Century  An¬ 
nalist,  the  Hon  Henry  .M.  Knox  '51;  Necrolo¬ 
gist,  Prof.  Edward  North  LL.  D  ,  L.  H.D.  ’41; 
election  of  graduate  trustee,  to  succeed  Robert 
S  Rudd  A.M.  ’79  (whose  term  ends  upon  this 
date)  for  term  ending  .Tune,  1905:  the  polls  will 
be  open  from  12  to  12.30  P.M.  in  the  chapel; 
reunion  of  the  anniversary  classes,  ’51,  '61, 
’71,  ’76,  ’81,  ’86,  '91,  ’96,  ’98;  reception  by 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Stryker  from  4  to  6 
P.  M.  at  their  residence  on  College  Hill. 
Thursday,  June  27,  the  eighty-ninth  annual 
Commencement  orations  by  representatives  of 
(CotUiiiutd  an  payc  ts.) 
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REVIEW. 


Golden  Text. — God  hath  both  raised  np 
the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  np  as  by  his  own 
power.— 1  Cor.  vi.  14. 

REVIEW  AND  PREVIEW. 

On  this  Review  Sun  lay,  according  to  oar 
asual  castom,  we  give  the  teachers  something 
to  read  that  will  either  help  them  in  their 
practical  work  or  stimalate  their  thinking.  As 
for  the  two  preceding  weeks  oar  lessons  have 
been  taken  from  the  volame  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Apostle  John  in  Patmos,  it  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  teachers  to  read  the 
following  very  charming  accoant  of  the  recent 
visit  of  two  ladies  to  that  little-visited  island. 
They  can  make  the  accoant  helpful  in  interest¬ 
ing  their  papils  in  this  part  of  the  review. 

And  the  day’s  session  of  Sanday-school  over, 
the  mind  of  every  thoaghtfal  teacher  will  torn 
to  that  volame  which  for  the  next  six  months 
will  be  the  study  of  millions  of  adults  and 
children— the  Old  Testament.  There  are  few 
teachers  who  do  not  know  that  within  the 
past  few  years  a  wonderful  new  light  has  been 
shed  upon  this  sacred  book.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  know  that  much  that  has  been  erode 
and  ill  considered  in  their  own  estimate  of  this 
indescribably  valuable  volame  oaght  to  be  re¬ 
considered  by  them  in  this  new  light,  and  if 
reconsidered  candidly  and  devoutly  and  in  the 
fearle.ss  love  of  truth,  it  will  leave  them  not 
with  a  lower,  but  with  a  higher  estimate  of 
the  incomparab.e  value  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Only  let  the  mind  of  the  student  who  must 
also  be  the  teacher  be  loyal — not  to  his  former 
notions,  however  devoutly  held — bat  to  truth 
itself.  “Truth,”  as  a  great  writer  has  poeti¬ 
cally  said,  “is  the  body  of  God,  and  light,  his 
shadow.”  We  see  God  “darkly,”  through  the 
imperfect  mirror  of  oar  own  preconceived  no¬ 
tions,  oar  own  limited  minds.  Bat  as  we 
hasten  to  wipe  away  the  mist  or  the  dnst 
which  clouds  the  mirror  into  which  we  look 
for  the  fact  aboat  oarselves,  as  we  are  carefal 
to  place  it  in  the  best  light,  so  let  as  gladly, 
not  regretfully,  do  away  with  any  former  no¬ 
tion  which  recent  discovery  or  study  has  shown 
to  be  erroneous,  and  welcome  every  new  ray 
of  light  which  God  has  caused  to  shine  forth 
upon  this  revelation  of  himself. 

These  words  are  written  by  way  of  preface 
to  the  second  article  which  we  give  in  this 
department,  and  which  is  the  condensation  of 
a  lecture  given  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland  Ph.D.  of  Malden,  Mass.  Dr.  Macfar- 
land  last  year  gave  to  the  Women's  Class  of  his 
church  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  were  very  largely  attended,  and 
though  they  awoke  some  hesitation  in  a  few 
minds,  yet  the  result  has  been  to  bring  almost 
his  entire  charch  with  the  keenest  zest  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Bible  School 
of  this  charch.  At  oar  request.  Dr.  Macfar- 
laud  has  kindly  written  the  gist  of  five  of 
these  lectures,  dealing  with  points  which 
we  shall  meet  in  the  next  half  year’s  study, 
and  we  shall  give  them  to  our  readers  at 
the  appropriate  times. 

These  papers  should  be  read  thoughtfully— 
not  as  inspired  atterances,  bat  as  a  fair,  though 
of  coarse,  limited  presentation  of  those  points 
on  which,  in  the  main,  devoat  and  conscientious 
Old  Testament  scholars  have  come  to  agree. 
The  general  feeling  of  dis<iaietade  as  to  what 
scholars  are  teaching  makes  it,  we  believe, 
our  duty  to  pat  this  brief  presentation  before 
oar  readers  at  the  outset  of  this  series  of 
lessons. 


THE  ISLE  THAT  IS  CALLED  PATMOS.” 

Mrs.  L-  S.  Cranford. 

At  9  o’clock  one  spring  morning,  a  boat 
carrying,  among  others,  two  American  women, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Patmos,  or  Patino,  as  it 
is  commonly  called. 

From  the  little  crowd  on  shore,  our  friends 
selected  a  young  man  in  priestly  garb,  and 
showed  him  a  letter  they  carried,  addressed  to 
the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  John.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  they  had  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  hospitality  a  monastery  always 
gives  to  travelers,  and  they  had  learned  that 
“unprotected  females  in  the  East”  were  very 
safe  under  such  patronage.  The  young  monk 
assumed  immediate  care  of  them,  his  first  at¬ 
tention  being  to  take  them  to  a  coffee  house 
aud  order  coffee.  Circumstances  control  val¬ 
ues.  That  tiny  cup  of  Turkish  coffee  was 
worth  a  fabulous  price  to  one  weak  from  hours 
of  seasickness. 

Donkeys  were  soon  brought  to  take  the  travel¬ 
ers  up  to  the  monastery ,  which  surmounts  a 
high  hill,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque  ap¬ 
pearance  as  one  approaches  from  below,  and 
sees  its  battlemented  wall  lying  against  the 
sky.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  clus¬ 
tered  close  about  the  monastery.  In  former 
times,  when  pirates  infested  these  waters,  this 
was  neceessary  for  safety.  In  modern  times, 
fifty  or  more  houses  have  been  built  near  the 
harbor. 

The  guests  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  Abbot,  where  their  letter  was  again  pre- 
seented.  Hospitality  is  the  rule  of  a  monastery, 
and  the  Abbot  received  them  cordially.  On 
learning  that  they  wished  to  remain  in  Patmos 
a  few  days  he  said  to  an  attendant  monk,  “We 
will  put  these  ladies  in  our  house.  We  have 
no  suitable  place  for  them  here.”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  orders  that  a  chicken  should  be  killed, 
and  other  preparations  made  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment. 

A  respectable  dame  awaited  the  ladies  at  a 
house  close  by  the  monastery.  In  her  minis¬ 
trations,  she  was  assisted  by  her  prospective 
daughter-in-law,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  her  home  (as  she  afterward  explained), 
as  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  chicken  must 
be  killed  and  hastily  dressed. 

A  comfortable  room  was  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  guests,  who  afterward  heard  the  Abbot 
inquire  of  the  hostess  whether  they  occupied 
the  “charch,”  or  the  adjoining  room.  It  was 
the  adjoining  room,  the  one  designated  as  the 
“church”  being  the  one  where  were  kept  the 
holy  pictures  common  in  Greek  houses.  A  lit¬ 
tle  oil  lamp  burns  before  these  pictures,  though, 
in  ordinary  families,  not  all  the  time. 

A  young  monk  of  modest  and  appropciately 
humble  demeanor  brought  in  a  (market 

basket)  such  provisions  as  were  necessary, 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  procure  every¬ 
thing  the  guests  wished.  Having  previously 
been  entertained  at  a  monastery  where  the 
chief  articles  of  diet  were  beans,  and  coarse 
bread  that  gritted  between  the  teeth,  it  was  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  be  served  here  with 
good  bread,  tea,  fish,  chicken  and  fruit.  The 
Abbot  expressed  his  personal  regret  that  milk 
could  not  be  obtained  at  that  season.  As  our 
friends  ate  and  were  refreshed,  the  long  hours 
of  fasting  and  waiting  were  forgotten.  And 
this  good  cheer  was  given  them  daring  fast, 
when  the  Greeks  themselves  taste  no  animal 
food.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  all 
classes,  from  the  clergy  downward,  indulge 
freely  in  wine,  even  daring  fasts. 

The  Abbot's  pri  rate  secretary,  a  dignified 
monk,  perhaps  forty  years  old,  a  man  of  some 
education,  willingly  accepted  the  office  of 


travelers’  guide.  It  furnished  a  novelty  in  his 
life  which  was  apparently  very  welcome.  The 
first  and  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  Ohurch 
of  the  Apocalypse,  situated  down  the  hill, 
about  half-way  between  the  monastery  and 
the  harbor. 

The  church  is  built  on  a  side-hill,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  little  chapels,  dedicated  to  different 
saints,  though  under  one  roof.  The  monk  and 
his  party  were  admitted  at  the  upper  door  by 
a  woman  whose  profession  of  candle  lighter 
was  apparent  by  the  drippings  on  her  dress, 
reminding  one  of  the  “precious  ointment  that 
went  down  tothe  skirts  of  Aaron’s  garments.” 

A  passage  leads  downward  by  steps,  the  va¬ 
rious  chapels  alluded  to  opening  at  right  and 
left  of  the  passage.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
is  a  broad  open  veranda,  and  at  the  right  of 
this,  one  enters  the  little  church,  or  chapel, 
built  over  the  cave  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  beloved  disciple,  when  in  exile. 
The  outer  room  is'like  any  small  Greek  church, 
with  its  pictures,  candles,  etc.  The  veritable 
cave  leads  directly  from  this,  on  one  side,  and 
one  must  stoop  to  pass  under  the  natural 
stone  entrance.  The  monk  paused  before  the 
entrance,  and  said,  “Yon  see  this  stone,  broken 
in  three  parts.  Tradition  says  this  rock  was 
rent  at  the  time  the  angel  spoke  to  John. 
One  can  easily  see  that  the  fissure  is  a  natural 
one.  We,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  teach  the 
Trinity  by  these  three  pieces  ot  stone.”  So 
that  tri-parted  stone  has  been  to  the  Greeks 
what  the  trifoil  clover  had  been  to  the  Irish. 

Within  the  cave  one  can  stand  upright. 
Against  the  stone  wall  on  one  side  is  a  short, 
straight- backed  settee,  such  as  commonly 
stand  along  the  sides  of  Greek  churches — a 
settee  that  is  like  three  old-fashioned  chairs 
fastened  together.  At  the  end  hangs  a  pic¬ 
ture  literally  portraying  the  scene  described  in 
Revelation  i.  12-17:  “The  seven  golden  candle¬ 
sticks”  are  at  the  base.  Above  is  the  “one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man,  in  his  right  hand  seven 
stars,  and  out  of  his  month  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword.”  Fallen  at  his  feet  “as  dead,”  lies 
John. 

Although  the  picture  possesses  no  artistic 
merit,  the  scene  described  is  brought  vividly 
to  mind.  Hanging  beside  it  is  a  little  card, 
on  which  is  written,  in  Greek,  the  accoant 
above  referred  to.  The  side  of  the  hill  abounds 
in  caves  similar  to  this,  but  everything  helps 
the  imagination  to  accept  this  one  as  John’s 
abode,  and  our  friends  experienced  a  pecnliar 
pleasure  when  they  were  allowed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  to  revisit  the  little  church  alone,  sit 
quietly  within  the  cave,  and  review  the  scenes 
enacted  there. 

The  monastery  of  St.  John  is  of  interest  to 
visitors  at  Patmos.  It  was  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  monk  named  Ohristo- 
doulos,  whose  embalmed  body  is  preserved  in 
a  silver  casket,  enclosed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall. 
For  the  sake  of  our  friends,  the  doors  in 
front  of  the  niche  were  opened,  with  the  swing¬ 
ing  of  candles  and  great  ceremony.  The  body 
is  BO  placed  that  the  head,  shoulders  and  arms 
project  from  the  casket.  The  rest  of  the  body 
is  not  visible.  An  embalmed  body  is  not  an 
attractive  spectacle,  but  the  priests  and  monks 
who  were  present  all  reverently  kissed  the  head, 
with  no  apparent  fear  of  microbes  or  other 
contamination. 

The  priestly  vestments,  adorned  with  pearls 
and  the  finest  silk  embroidery,  were  shown, 
as  were  the  maces  and  other  articles  of  value. 
The  library  was  opened,  and  the  manuscripts 
sought  by  the  world’s  great  scholars  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  even  the  famous  Gospel  of  the  sixth 
century,  written  on  purple  vellum  in  letters 
of  silver,  large  uncial  characters  an  inch  high. 
The  name  of  Christ  is  written  in  gold.  Schol¬ 
ars  from  England  had  recently  visited  the  mon¬ 
astery,  and  photographed  this  manuscript,  page 
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^7  page-  Scattered  leaves  of  this  famoas  mana- 
soript  are  preserved  in  other  libraries. 

From  the  roof  of  the  monastery  one  looks 
over  the  iEgean,  and  across  to  the  region  of 
the  “seven  chnrches  which  are  in  Asia.”  The 
monastery  owns  a  large  part  of  the  island,  and 
has  possessions  on  other  islands  near.  Many 
of  the  monks  were  absent  from  the  monastery 
at  this  season,  in  care  of  vineyards  scattered 
over  the  island,  either  owned  by  them,  or 
owned  by  the  monastery,  and  held  in  trust  by 
individual  monks  The  island  did  not  seem  to 
our  friends  the  barren  spot  some  writers  depict 
it,  and  monastic  life  certainly  appeared  to  have 
less  of  the  ascetic  element  in  it  than  they  had 
imagined.  The  same  impression  was  received 
on  visiting  the  nunnery,  whose  occupants,  as 
elsewhere  in  Greek  nunneries,  live  a  quiet, 
simple  life,  spinning,  weaving,  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  the  fasts  and  honrs  of  prayer,  but 
rather  more  certain  of  their  daily  bread  and 
the  other  necessities  of  life,  than  some  of  their 
neighbors. 

The  inhabitants  generally  are  industrious, 
and  appear  more  thrifty  than  many  oriental 
peasants.  The  women  and  children  work  very 
busily,  knitting  cotton  stockings,  whose  design 
and  coloring  (a  mixture  of  green,  white  and 
red),  make  them  easily  recognized  in  market. 
Some  samples  of  old  embroidery,  of  the  style 
known  as  Rhodian  work,  were  exhibited,  but 
the  work  is  now  a  “lost  art”  in  Patmos.  One 
young  girl  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  “Oh,  if  we 
knew  how  to  do  that  now,  Patino  would  be 
rich.  ” 


THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  IVRITINOS. 

Abstracts  from  a  course  of  25  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the  Women's  Class  of  Ma^  lewood  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Malden.  Mass- 

Rev.  Charles  S-  Macfarland.  Ph-D. 

NO,  1. 

THE  PFNTATELCH  ANT)  THE  HKXATEUCH  : 
AETilUKSHir  ANT)  STKECIURE. 

By  modern  Biblical  scholars  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible  are  treated  together  because 
the;  believe  them  to  be  all  compiled  from  the 
same  documents.  It  is  generally  concluded 
now  that  there  are  four  main  documents,  des¬ 
ignated  by  most  scholars  by  the  titles,  J.  E. 

D.  and  P. ,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  still 
smaller  sections.  The  material  thus  compiled 
exhibits  wide  variety,  as  is  very  evident  to 
anyone  who  reads  these  books  with  this  thought 
in  mind.  It  consists  of  primitive  legends 
songs,  allegories,  ancient  bits  of  poetry,  laws, 
stories  and  historical  records. 

The  earliest  of  these  documents  are  J.  and 

E.  J.  is  called  the  .Tehovistic,  because  it  is 
the  only  document  that  uses  the  divine  name 
Jehovah  before  it  was  said  to  be  revealed  to 
Moses  in  Exodus  iii.  14-15.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  compiled  into  substantially  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  sometime  between  lOCO  and  7-‘>0  B.  C. 

Document  E.  is  distinguished  from  J.  by  its 
use  of  the  divine  name  Elohim.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  of  the  same  date  with  J. ,  covering  be¬ 
tween  B  C.  1000  and  750. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  both'of  these  docu¬ 
ments  cover  the  same  ground  and  give  some¬ 
what  differing  versions  of  the  same  stories. 

These  two  documents  are  thought  to  have 
been  united  into  JE  about  050  B.  0.,  the 
editor  thus  coustructing  a  single  narrative  by 
piecing  together  the  corresponding  sections  of 
the  two 

Document  D.,  which  contains  most  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  thought  to  have  been 
probably  composed  somewhere  about  021.  It  is 
a  new  edition  of  the  older  code  of  laws  con¬ 
tained  in  the  earlier  documents.  Its  historical 
connections  are  with  the  reforms  under  Josiah, 
and  this  fixes  its  date. 

The  next  step  in  the  formation  of  our  present 


Hexatench  was  the  combination  of  the  earlier 
united  JE  with  D.,  which  probably  took 
place  not  long  after  021. 

The  fourth  main  document,  P.  is  known  as 
the  Priestly  Oode.  It  probably  took  form 
sometime  between  the  Restoration  in  538  and 
Nehemiah’s  reformation  in  444.  Part  of  the 
material  in  P.  is  parallel  to  that  in  JE.,  and 
portions  of  this  late  document  are  traced  in  all 
six  books  of  the  present  Hexatench. 

Still  later  than  444,  P.  and  JED.  were  united, 
and  this  final  editor  gave  us  substantially  our 
present  Hexatench. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  six  books,  in  their 
present  unitp,  are  among  the  very  latest  of  the 
Biblical  books.  The  process  of  compilation 
may  be  thus  stated,  the  letter  O  being  used  to 
signify  the  compilers: 

1.  .1.  7i50 

2.  E.  7.0 

:i.  Unitt'd  by  C  =-.IEC 

4.  I).  «21 

.5.  All  unitid  byC  -JECDC* 


oient  and  some  were  doubtless  borrowed  for 
still  more  ancient  Babylonian  and  Chaldean 
legends,  which  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Abraham  before  his  call. 

Throughout  the  language  is  almost  altogether 
figurative,  which  is  the  strong  characteristic 
of  all  Semitic  languages.  The  wrestling  of 
Jacob  illustrates  this,  in  which  story  an  inner 
struggle  is  graphically  pictured  in  figurative 
language. 

Bits  of  poetry  of  various  dates  of  composi¬ 
tion  have  been  worked  into  the  narrative  at 
appropriate  places  Other  portions  are  distinc¬ 
tively  historical  and  founded  on  authentic  na¬ 
tional  annals. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  scholars  now  gener¬ 
ally  teach  that  the  Hexatench  is  a  compilation 
of  several  documents,  each  of  which  is  in  turn 
a  compilation ;  that  it  contains  a  great  variety 
of  literature  by  many  authors,  extending  over 
a  period  of  some  GOO  years,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  monarchy  about  B.C.  1000  to  about 


6.  P.  444 

7.  All  unitfd  by  O  -.lECDCi  PO  -TIu'  Ht-xateuch. 

This  is  but  a  rough  and  approximate  esti¬ 
mate  Doubtless  other  combinations  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  Each  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  was  probably  made  up  of  other  smaller 
documents.  The  different  editors,  besides 
piecing  together  their  material,  have  doubtless 
added  material  of  their  own.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  in  the  minds  of  Biblical 
scholars,  that  these  books  assumed  their  pres¬ 
ent  form  in  some  sueh  iraij  as  this. 

The  reader  naturally  asks,  How  can  these 
documents  be  thus  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other?  Obviously  they  cannot  be  with  exact¬ 
ness,  but  they  can  be  distinguished  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  such  evidence  as  this: 

1.  The  doable  accounts  which  differ  from 
one  another  in  details. 

2.  The  marked  differences  in  literary  style, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elo¬ 
him  for  God. 

3.  Double  codes  of  laws. 

4.  The  connection  of  certain  portions  with 
historical  incidents  of  widely  separated  periods. 

For  example:  compare  the  accounts  of  the 
flood  as  they  appear  in  J.  and  E.  Consider  the 
account  in  Genesis  vii  1-5,  as  being  a  part  of 
document  J.  Consider  vi.  19-22  as  belonging 
to  E.  Notice  the  difference  in  the  instructions 
regarding  the  animals.  Notice  also  that  one 
narrative  uses  the  name  God=Elohim-E;while 
the  other  uses  the  name  Lord=-Jehovah= J. 
These  differences  occur  in  relation  to  nearly 
all  the  important  stories.  If  they  occurred 
only  once  we  might  explain  the  fact  in  some 
other  way;  but  when  we  find  precisely  the 
same  features  reappearing  in  nearly  all  the 
“Bible  stories”  of  the  Hexatench,  it  seems 
impossible  to  attribute  them  to  any  other 
cause  than  this. 

Other  literary  characteristics  mark  each  doc¬ 
ument.  J.  is  distinctly  anthropomorphic. 
Jehovah  walks  in  Eden  and  makes  coats  for 
Adam  and  Eve.  E.  shows  a  fondness  for 
dreams.  Each  writer  has  his  own  vocabulary. 
The  religions  ideas  brought  out  also  show 
marked  differences. 

The  laws  contained  in  various  portions  of 
the  Hexatench  are  in  some  cases  applicable  to 
a  primitive  people,  in  others  applicable  only 
to  a  monarchy ;  some  take  for  granted  a  cen¬ 
tral  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  some  bespeak  a 
simple  ritual,  others  indicate  the  later  com¬ 
plex  sacrificial  system. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  material  thus  combined  and  pieced 
together  it  exhibits  wide  variety.  Oare  must 
be  taken  to  discriminate  between  the  dates  of 
compilation  which  we  have  given  and  the  dates 
of  the^portions  of  material  combined.  Such 
stories. as^those  of  the  creation  and  the  flood, 
some  of  the  patriarchal  stories,  are  very  an- 
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25. 

26 

27. 

28. 
29 

:w. 


Scripture  "  wliatsocvi-rs.”  lliitt.  7: 12:  John  2: 
1-5;  18:  2:!.  24 

(ireiit  lhin:;fi  In  little.  MIc.  5:  2;  Mivtt.  I2::il-33. 
The  strenuous  life.  Murk  12:  29-:il. 

In  His  strength  iiiul  name.  2  Cor.  12:  7-1(1;  Col. 
3;  17  23. 

The  object  of  our  endeavor.  Phil.  1:  27 ;  Heb. 


6:  1-3. 

Faithfulness  rewarded,  lleh.  6:  1(1  l.'i. 

Toimc- Whatever:  *'  I  will  strive  to  do  what¬ 
ever  He  would  like  to  have  me  do.’’ John  1.5: 
7  16;  Matt.  28:  18  20. 


In  every  event  and  condition,  God’s  will 
was  supreme  with  Jesus  Ohrist.  Swayed  by 
God’s  redemptive  purpose,  he  exchanged  the 
joys  of  heaven  for  the  woes  of  earth.  Humbler 
lot  than  his  for  thirty  years  has  never  been 
known.  Neither  tongue  can  describe,  nor 
heart  even  feel  the  full  measure  of  toil  and 
suffering  of  his  public  ministry.  From  the 
dominant  purpose  of  bis  life,  to  do  the  Father’s 
will,  he  never  swerved.  Hanger  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  agony  in  Gethsemane,  humiliation  and 
death  on  the  cross,  these  be  defied  and  defeated. 
With  equal  fortitude  and  fidelity,  he  bore  the 
strain  of  life’s  monotony.  He  was  not  loss 
regal  in  repose  than  in  action.  He  was  as 
loyal  in  solitude  as  when  thronged  by  crowds. 
If  I  would  strive  to  do  whatever  he  would  like 
to  have  me  do,  then  divine-will,  not  self-will, 
must  command  and  control. 

The  same  Christ  who  commanded  us  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  mind, 
soul  and  strength,  commanded  us  also  that  we 
should  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  If  to 
secure  golden  conduct  were  as  easy  as  to  adopt 
Golden  Rule,  this  earth  would  soon  be  trans¬ 
formed.  The  Golden  Rule,  “All  things  what¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,  ”  receives  the  instant 
and  constant  approval  of  untold  millions. 
Brief  and  graphic  in  statement,  the  memory 
easily  ac(|nires  and  retains  it.  As  a  precept 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about  it,  it 
is  only  when  we  come  to  reduce  it  to  practice 
that  the  conflict  begins.  So  long  as  belief 
left  in  abeyance,  self  cares  not,  but  when  it 
proceeds  to  obedience,  then  self  wages  fierce 
and  relentless  war.  As  related  to  humanity, 
self  sacrifice,  not  self  seeking,  was  the  control- 
ing  purpose  of  Christ’s  life.  “The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be.ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  “If 
I  would  strive  to^do  whatever  be  would  like 
to  have  me  do,”  then  I  must  see  in  my  fellow 
men,  not  victims  to  plunder,  but  brothers  to 
love  and  to  serve.  I  must  never  become  so  in 
terested  in  multitudes  as  to  neglect  units,  nor 
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must  I  narrow  my  vision  nntil  it  includes  only 
those  near  at  hand.  Jesus  Ohrist  was  a  master 
of  assemblies,  and  yet  he  always  had  time  for 
the  individual.  Preachers  ought  not  to  become 
BO  absorbed  in  sermons  as  to  forget  sinners, 
nor  young  people  become  so  interested  in  con¬ 
ventions  as  to  lose  sight  of  converts. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  ’  An  all  round, 
every  day,  true  to  the  core,  yard  wide  Chris¬ 
tian  is  at  once  Christianity’s  best  weapon  of 
attack,  and  fortress  of  defense.  He  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  purity,  honesty,  fidelity,  sobriety, 
activity,  spirituality.  He  creates  a  bit  ol 
heaven  in  this  life,  as  well  as  hopes  for  heaven 
in  the  life  to  come.  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"  is  now  and  ever  must  be  the  question 
which  staggers  all  opponents.  Oiven  Chris¬ 
tians  of  this  type,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  can 
bid  defiance  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  To  walk  in  his  steps,  to  do  as  he  did, 
in  great  and  small,  this  is  what  he  would  have 
me  do  in  my  individual  life.  To  pray  for  peace 
and  power,  without  first  striving  for  that  pu¬ 
rity  which  is  from  above,  is  mockery.  He  who 
would  rid  his  brother’s  eye  of  motes,  must 
first  cast  the  beams  out  of  his  own  eye. 

The  age  in  which*  Christ  lived  was  not  less, 
but  even  more  materialistic  than  this.  In  the 
wilderness  the  devil  thought  to  lure  Christ 
from  his  purpose  by  offering  him  an  immense 
and  immediate  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  best  efforts,  the  entire  Hebrew  race  clung 
to  the  old  idea  of  a  material  kingdom,  and 
would  not  listen  to  his  loftier,  purer,  wider 
conception  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Even 
among  the  disciples,  and  that  too,  just  before 
the  Ascension,  the  pressing  question  yet  was, 
"  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel?"  If  I  would  strive  to  do  whatever 
he  would  like  to  have  me  do,  then  I  must  see 
to  it  that  I  am  not  borne  off  my  feet  by  the 
mighty,  surging  tide  of  wealth,  fashion,  and 
power,  which  in  the  eyes  of  millions  even  to¬ 
day  constitutes  the  only  success  worth  having. 
By  whom,  if  not  by  Christians,  are  the  youth 
of  to- day  to  be  taught  "that  a  man’s  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  "of  the  things 
which  be  possesseth”? 


The  Prayer  Meeting 


Rev.  C.  L-  Carhart. 

Week  lieginninK:  June  23. 

Growth  by  Consecration. 

Psalm  ,51:  I.VIS,  Matt.  13:  ;t3.  44-t6.  Rom.8:  13.19. 

When  the  good  seed  is  planted  sun  and  rain 
promote  growth.  "The  Lord  God  is  a  sun.” 
"He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass."  Sin  is  the  cloud  that  hides  the  sun. 
The  first  condition  of  spiritual  growth  is  a 
right  relation  to  God.  So  the  Psalmist  seeks 
forgiveness  and  is  assured  that  with  the  re¬ 
newal  of  God’s  favor  he  shall  not  only  be  clean 
and  glad,  but  efficient  in  God’s  service.  Peni¬ 
tence,  the  consecration  of  a  contrite  heart  to  the 
pardoning  God,  is  the  primary  condition  of 
growth.  Man  can  give  no  more,  God  can  take 
no  less.  The  lips  which  he  has  purged  and 
opened  have  abundant  cause  to  show  forth  his 
praise. 

Sin  pardoned  and  purged,  a  right  relation 
established,  there  must  be  an  actual  consecra¬ 
tion  of  life  and  powers  to  God  for  service. 
"Full  purpose  of  and  endeavor  after  new  obe¬ 
dience"  is  a  necessary  part  of  repentance  unto 
life,  as  the  catechism  says.  Free  grace  creates 
deeper  and  broader  obligation  than  any  con¬ 
ceivable  bargaining.  It  is  by  the  consecration 
of  obedience  that  pardon  is  made  potent  for 
purging,  and  in  being  made  free  from  sin  we 
know  the  meaning  of  redemption.  It  is  actual, 
voluntary,  definite,  detailed  presentation  of 


our  members,  our  own  concrete  powers  and 
faculties,  to  God  as  servants  of  righteousness, 
that  realizes  our  emancipation  and  conditions 
Christliness.  Spiritual  growth  is  none  the 
less  the  fruit  of  God’s  grace,  because  it  is  not 
inevitable.  Consecration  is  God’s  opportunity 
for  working  sanctification. 

Growth  is  gradual,  "first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.’’  What  is 
true  of  the  kingdom  in  the  world  is  true  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  heart.  Not  in  a  moment  is  the 
lump  leavened,  yet  the  result  is  worth  the 
waiting  and  the  sacrifice.  Blessed  is  the  jew¬ 
eller  that  can  appraise  spiritual  pearls,  the 
prospector  who  can  locate  the  true  treasure, 
hid  from  the  world.  "All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life,"  and  the  life  that  is 
God’s  free  gift  to  bis  own  is  infinitely  better 
than  existence. 

The  end  is  sure  and  full.  The  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump.  "None  can  pluck  from  his 
hand.  ’’  "He  which  began  a  good  work  in  you 
will  perfect  it.  ’’ 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  CONGRESS  AT  BUFFALO. 

During  last  fall  several  publicly  called  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  Buffalo,  which  were  largely 
attended  by  clergymen  and  laymen  represent¬ 
ing  many  denominations,  with  a  view  to  form¬ 
ing  an  organization  for  the  consideration  of 
fundamental  principles  related  to  Bible  study 
and  Bible  teaching.  As  an  outcome  of  these 
meetings,  which  were  held  at  the  instance  of 
no  organization  or  co  operation  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  there  was  formed  the  Pan-American 
Bible  Study  Congress,  which  in  its  work  is 
controlled  by  a  Board  of  fifteen  directors,  who 
are  laymen  selected  by  reason  of  their  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  ability  to  aid  in  carrying  on  so 
novel  an  undertaking.  The  ofScers  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  ere  appointees  of  this  Board,  and 
its  efforts  are  supplemented  by  a  large  Auxili¬ 
ary  Board,  composed  of  clergymen  and  laymen, 
representing  almost  every  religions  faith  en¬ 
gaged  in  Bible  study,  and  associated  largely 
throughout  the  country  in  educational  work. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
President  of  the  Congress,  as  subsequently 
elected,  is  William  G.  Justice  of  Buffalo,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Auxiliary  Board  is  C.  R. 
Blackall  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  Congress  are  to 
conduct  a  carefully  planned  series  of  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  of 
Bible  study  and  Bible  teaching,  and  to  make 
a  fair  and  just  comparison  of  the  various  plans 
for  Bible  study  now  in  operation,  considering 
each  strictly  upon  its  merits,  assuring  to  all 
who  love  and  revere  the  Word  of  God  absolute 
freedom  of  expression  within  the  appropriate 
limits  of  such  an  occasion. 

It  is  a  further  purpose  to  arrange  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  and  comparison  of  various  materials 
and  appliances  that  represent  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  plans  for  Bible  study,  and  to  present  such 
statistics  and  detail  of  methods  as  will  properly 
set  forth  American  methods  of  Bible  stndv, 
and  the  results  gained. 

On  this  basis  a  Committee  from  the  Board, 
assisted  by  many  connected  with  institutions 
of  learning,  both  religions  and  secular,  has 
with  great  care  specified  the  subjects  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  secured  most  eminently  qualified 
speakers  for  the  presentation  of  them;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  has  a  program 
been  prepared  of  such  fundamental  interest  to 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  throughout 
our  land. 

Dr.  Blackall  will  speak  on  the  Present 
Status  of  Bible  Study,  Professor  Sanders  of 
Tale  on  The  English  Bible  and  its  Different 
Versions.  Bible  study  in  the  home,  in  the 
church,  in  public  and  preparatory  schools. 
Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  will  be 
discussed  by  Dr.  James  Morrow  of  Philadel¬ 


phia,  Mr.  Charles  Waters  of  London,  Dr.  Wed¬ 
dell  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Boone  of  Cincinnati,  Dr. 
Little  of  Evanston,  Dr.  Stewart  of  Auburn 
and  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz  of  Philadelphia. 
The  features,  methods  and  plans  of  Sunday- 
school  work  will  be  presented  by  Professor 
Hamill  of  Illinois,  the  Hon.  F.  F.  Belsey  of 
London,  Mr.  C.  D.  Meigs  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Morris  Fergusson  of  New  Jersey.  The 
various  systems  of  Bible  study  will  be  presented 
by  Principal  Rexford  of  Montreal,  the  Rev,  E. 
Blakeslee  of  Boston,  President  William  R. 
Harper  of  Chicago,  Dr.  James  M.  Gray  of 
Boston,  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  J  E  Gilbert  of  Washington,  the  Rev. 
Alford  A.  Butler  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  George 
U.  Wenner  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
See  of  Brooklyn.  The  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
various  grades  will  be  dealt  with  by  Prof.  A. 
B.  Bunn  Van  Ormer  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss 
Burton  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner 
of  Chicago,  Professor  Holmes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  George  H.  Archibald  of  Montreal;  while 
the  application  of  educational  principles  to 
Bible  school  work,  and  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  will  be  presented  by  James  L.  Hughes  of 
Toronto,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  of  New  York, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  James 
M.  Pullman  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Halsey  of  New  York  aud  Dr.  William  Ashmore 
of  China  will  discuss  the  matter  of  Bible  study 
through  various  missionary  agencies,  and  Dr. 
Wilbert  W.  White  of  Montclair,  N.  J  ,  will 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  future  of  Bible  study. 

All  of  these  topics  will  be  presented  at  ses¬ 
sions  held  from  9. 30  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  The  af¬ 
ternoon  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Tent  Evangelist.  The  character  of  these 
meetings  will  be  arranged  later. 

On  Sunday,  July  21,  at  3  30,  Professor  Rogers 
of  New  Jersey  will  speak  on  the  Helpful  Re¬ 
sults  from  Modern  Archaeological  Research, 
and  he  will  be  followed  by  Bishop  Breyfogel 
of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  on  the  Bible  and 
the  State.  On  Sunday,  July  28,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Professor  Willett  of  Chicago  will  speak 
on  The  Study  of  the  Bible  as  Literature,  and 
Brigadier  Brengle  of  the  Salvation  Army  will 
speak  on  the  Power  of  the  Bible  to  Uplift  the 
Unsaved  Masses. 

The  Congress  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  from 
July  1?  to  31,  and  those  desiring  further  in¬ 
formation  respecting  it  will  do  well  to  address 
its  Secretary,  Jonathan  L.  Slater,  543  Ellicott 
Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LINE  ANI>  HRECEhT. 

There  never  did  and  there  never  will  exist 
anything  permanently  noble  and  excellent  in 
the  character  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  resolute  self  denial. — W.  Scott. 

Since  all  the  downward  tracts  of  time 
God’s  watchful  eye  surveys ; 

Oh  !  who  so  wise  to  win  our  lot. 

And  regulate  our  ways? 

Since  none  can  douht  His  equal  love. 
Immeasurably  kind ; 

To  His  unerring,  gracious  will, 

Be  every  wish  resigned. 

Prayer  is  so  necessary,  and  the  source  of  so 
many  blessings,  that  he  who  has  discovered 
the  treasure  cannot  be  prevented  from  having 
reconr.se  to  it,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity. 
— Fenelon. 

That  in  th»  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation,  we  do  pray  for  mercy  . 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  to 
Bender  the  deeds  of  mercy. 

—Shakespeare 

Easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
success  of  a  good  man’s  prayer.  Our  prayers 
upbraid  our  spirits  when  we  beg  tamely  for 
those  things  for  which  we  ought  to  die ;  which 
are  more  precious  than  imperial  sceptres,  richer 
than  the  spoils  of  the  sea  or  the  treasures  of 
Indian  hills.  —  J.  Taylor. 
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"Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 

Alaskan  Boys  and  Girls.  Work  aniooK  Foreigners. 

In  no  Other  place  in  Southeastern  Alaska  is 
there  gathered  so  large  a  number  of  native 
children  as  may  be  found  in  onr  Training 
School  at  Sitka.  The  Industrial  Training 
School  is  more  than  its  name  implies.  It  is  an 
orphanage  and  rescue  home  as  well.  During 
the  days  when  witchcraft  was  openly  practiced 
by  these  people,  time  after  time  were  children 
rescued  by  the  school  from  the  hands  of  their 
tormentors  or  would-be  murderers. 

Child  marriage,  by  contract  or  by  law  of 
succession,  as  practiced  by  the  Alaskans,  pre¬ 
sents  as  pitiful  a  picture  as  our  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  find  in  India.  Sometimes  children 
are  betrothed  in  infancy.  Marriages  are  con¬ 
tracted  early  which  are  a  cause  of  much  misery 
among  these  people.  Not  infrequently  the 
young  girls  seek  protection,  and  find  it,  in  onr 
school.  There  are  several  such  cases  here  now. 
Recently  there  was  admitted  here  a  bright 
looking  girl  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who 
had  been  forced  by  her  relatives  to  marry  an 
old  man.  She  was  treated  so  cruelly  that  she 
appealed  to  the  missionaries,  who  sent  her  to 
this  school.  She  bears  on  her  face  an  ugly 
scar,  a  reminder  of  her  past  life. 

All  the  pupils  over  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  attend  school  a  half 
day  only.  The  school-rooms  are  in 
the  girls’  hall.  Last  winter,  to 
make  room  for  the  primary  grade, 
the  boys’  sitting-room  was  conver¬ 
ted  into  a  school  room.  There  are 
about  130  children  here,  fifty  of 
them  being  girls.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  are  small. 

The  boys  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  industrial  teacher 
every  day,  doing  all  the  repairing 
and  building  that  is  done.  They 
also  make  all  the  shoes  for  the 
school. 

Besides  the  instruction  that 
they  receive  in  the  domestic  science  kitchen, 
the  girls  take  turns  in  working  in  their  own 
kitchen.  Here  the  food  is  cooked  on  such  a 
mammoth  scale  that  the  knowledge  gained  is 
of  little  practical  valne.  To  supplement  this, 
two  girls  are  chosen  every  month  to  assist  in 
the  teachers’  kitchen.  It  is  here  that  the  girls 
get  their  real  working  knowledge  of  cooking. 

Though  housekeeping  is  a  sort  of  an  instinct 
with  women  and  girls  in  general,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  real  Alaskan  woman.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  In  their  own  homes,  they  do 
not  even  wash  the  dishes,  if  there  are  any. 
Usually  the  meal  is  contained  in  one  pot  or 
vessel.  The  family,  old  and  young,  dogs  and 
all,  seat  themselves  on  the  floor  in  a  ring  with 
the  pot  in  the  centre,  and  each,  armed  with  a 
spoon,  proceeds  with  the  serious  business  of 
eating.  According  to  Alaskan  etiquette,  it  is 
impolite  to  laugh  or  talk,  while  eating.  The 
meal  finished,  the  spoons  are  thrown  into  the 
pot,  the  pot  left  on  the  floor  by  the  fire,  until 
such  time  as  it  will  be  needed  again,  when  it 
may  be  washed,  or  not,  as  suits  the  pleasure 
of  the  cook  pro  tern.  Often  the  father  or  other 
male  members  will  do  all  tbe  cooking.  This 
art  is  not  consecrated  to  woman  only,  in 
Alaska.  The  family  living  usually  in  one 
room,  dirt  and  refuse  accumulate  rapidly. 
Very  little  attempt  is  made  at  house-cleaning. 

Not  long  ago  a  missionary  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  homes  of  some  of  the  more  civilized 
Tlingits  at  Sitka.  In  one' house,  the  family 
was  not  at  home.  There  was  a  young  woman 
there,  however,  a  Tlingit,  who  informed  the 
missionary  that  ‘‘the  people  in  here  are  not 
clean.  They  think  they  are,  if  they  sweep 


their  house  out  after  the  dirt  has  accumulated 
BO  that  it  has  to  be  shoveled  out.  I  worked 
for  a  white  woman  who  made  me  wipe  the 
chairs  every  day,  when  I  couldn’t  see  any  dirt 
on  them.  Now  I  call  that  clean.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  clean.  ’  ’  So  housekeeping  and  cook¬ 
ing  is  a  hard  science  for  onr  girls.  The  real 
forte  of  the  Alaskan  woman  is  sewing.  She 
can  become  and  is  an  expert  needlewoman. 
From  the  delicate  bead  embroidery  to  the 
fashioning  of  garments,  they  are  a  soccess. 
Onr  girls  cut  and  sew  their  own  dresses  and 
aprons.  They  like  this  kind  of  work. 

From  the  Chicago  work  amo  ng  the  foreign¬ 
ers  comes  the  following  note : 

There  is  an  enrollment  of  about  fifty  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years, 
coming  from  homes  of  foreign-born  parents. 

To  Americanize  these  children,  and  bring 
them  into  right  relationship  with  humanity 
and  civilization  and  ^with  God,  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  work.  Here,  the  educative 
value  of  the  right  kind  of  pictures,  the  refining 
influence  of  good  music,  the  moral  effect  of 
wholesome  stcries  and  the  helpful  develop¬ 
ments  through  the  games,  all  unite  to  make 
it  attractive  to  the  children  and  furnish  op¬ 
portunity  for  soul-growth,  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  formation  of  correct  tastes  and 
habits. 


returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  what  we  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  milk  for  the  baby.  Imagine  onr 
surprise  when  she  offered  ns,  as  a  hospitable 
treat,  two  glasses  of  foaming  beer  I  It  was 
difficult  to  make  the  mother  understand  why 
we  did  not  take  it,  as  she  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.  The  look  of  distress  on  the 
little  girl’s  face  was  pathetic  in  the  extreme, 
for  onr  explanations  could  not  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood. 

It  would  seem  that  centering  onr  interest  on 
saving  the  children  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  social  problems,  and  bringing  again 
onr  Lord’s  kingdom.  S.  H.  P. 


THK  MORMON  QUESTION  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  recent  General  Assembly  having  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  Resolution  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Home  Missions,  relative  to  the 
proposed  anti-polygamy  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions 
in  its  annual  session  endorsed  the  amendment 
in  the  following  terms: 

“1.  That  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurcb  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  its  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  assembled,  does  hereby  appeal  to  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  to  submit  to  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  the  several  states  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution  prohibiting  poly¬ 
gamy  and  polygamous  co-habitation  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all  those 
who  persist  in  this  anti-American 
practice. 

“2.  That  all  local  Societies  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Board  be  and  are 
hereby^rged  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  forward  the  movement  to 
secure  the  submission  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  such  an  amendment,  by 
bolding  meetings  to  arouse  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  by  sending  peti¬ 
tions,  personal  letters,  resolutions, 
and  Committees  to  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
urging  them  to  work  and  vote 
for  such  an  amendment  to  deliver 
our  land  from  the  evils  of  polyga¬ 
my  and  polygamous  co-habita¬ 
tion.” 

The  Assembly’s  Resolution, after 
recognizing  and  heartily  commen¬ 
ding  “the  work  of  the  Christian 
women  of  all  denominations  in  car. 


In  the  year  and  a  half  since  its  organization, 
the  number  attending  has  been  doubled  and 
many  have  been  brought  into  Sunday-school 
and  Industrial  classes.  The  happy  contentment 
of  the  children  in  this  atmosphere  of  love  and 
sunshine  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  homes, 
wanting  in  sanitary  conditions  and  sunlight, 
huddled  together,  with  large  families  in  little 
space,  where  tbe  children  are  subject  to  injus¬ 
tices  and  want  of  sympathy  from  tbe  mothers, 
who  are  always  tired  and  overtaxed  with  phy¬ 
sical  burdens. 

One  child  who  we  thought  came  too  early 
each  morning,  always  follows  her  morning 
greeting  with  a  wistful  look  and  a  modest  re¬ 
quest  for  “Alice  Hester,”  referring  to  the 
big  doll  that  has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  all 
tbe  children.  We  visited  this  little  Bohemian 
girl’s  home  and  found  her  living  in  a  rear  ten¬ 
ement  of  two  or  three  rooms  nearly  bare  of 
furniture,  except  wash  tubs  and  excuses  for 
beds  on  the  floor,  and  with  three  children 
younger  than  this  one,  five  in  all  under  eight 
years  of  age  I  Then  we  did  not  wonder  that 
this  pale  little  girl  was  the  first  to  come,  and 
if  possible,  the  last  to  leave. 

Is  is  not  well  for  these  unfortunate  people — 
for  onr  country — and  for  our  Lord’s  cause,  that 
we  make  it  possible  for  such  little  ones  to  get 
right  ideals  and  correct  habits  concerning  ‘  ‘  God 
and  home  and  native  land”? 

Living  in  the  same  house  in  the  basement 
is  a  little  Polish  girl  who  has  learned  from  us 
all  that  she  knows  of  the  English  language. 
One  day  while  calling  at  her  home,  the  mother 
said  something  in  Polish  to  the  child,  who 
immediately  took  a  pail  and  ran  from  the  room. 


rying  on  anon-partisan  and  non-sectarian  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  for  the  advancement  of  the 
movement  for  the  proposed  amnedment,  and 
earnestly  urging  our  churches  and  ministers 
to  co-operate  with  these  women  so  far  as  they 
can  consistently  do  so,”  was  as  follows: 

“Therefore  resolved ;  that  this  General  As¬ 
sembly  hereby  reaffirms  the  actions  of  the  last 
two  Assemblies  (See  Minutes  of  1899,  page  1(X); 
and  Minutes  of  1900,  page  108),  so  far  as  these 
actions  endorse  the  movement  for  the  proposed 
anti  polyagmy  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  we  earnestly 
urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  in  this  matter,  so  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  submitted  to  the  States  before 
the  Mormons  gain  the  balance  of  political 
power  in  any  additional  states  of  the  Union.” 

On  .Tune  9,  Chaplain  David  H.  Tribon, 
United  States  Navy,  was  promoted  to  the  head 
of  tbe  Corps  of  Chaplains  in  tbe  Navy.  He 
is  a  native  of  Maine,  a  minister  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  thirty 
years  in  the  service.  On  the  same  day,  a 
young  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  It  is  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  salary  of  the  new  appointee  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  Corps. 

This  year  the  annual  Congregational  Union 
lecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Na¬ 
tional  Congregational  Union,  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Principal  of 
Hackney  College.  As  announced  by  the  lec¬ 
turer,  the  subject  will  be.  The  Revision  of 
Doctrine,  and  the  reports  of  this  utterance  of 
one  of  England’s  best  thinkers  will  be  waited 
for  by  many  American  Presbyterians  as  well  as 
English  Nonconformists. 
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CONTERENCE  FOR  NEW  MISSIONARIES. 


The  program  for  this,  the  fourth  annnal 
Oonference,  lasting  from  Jnne  12  to  19,  is  a 
fall  and  attraotive  one,  including  speakers 
both  within  and  ontside  the  missionary  Board, 
and  the  Presbyterian  ranks. 

The  eighth  floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoase 
had  an  air  of  anusaal  activity  Wednesday 
morning,  and  special  preparation  had  been 
made  in  appropriate  decoration.  Along  the 
corridors  on  a  line  with  the  eye  were  hang 
framed  photographs  of  well  known  mission¬ 
aries,  so  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Wilder,  of  Dr.  Mo- 
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Gilrary,  Dr.  Labaree,  and  scores  of  others 
looked  a  greeting  at  the  pass  er-by.  In  the  As¬ 
sembly-room  an  eloquent  map  of  the  world 
hang  behind  the  desk,  beautiful  colored  pic¬ 
tures  from  many  fields  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
quantities  of  framed  photographs  show  ing  hos¬ 
pitals,  dispensaries  schools  and  missionaries 
and  natives  employed  in  all  sorts  of  work.  The 


bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  sufiFering  of 
our  Paotiogfa  martyrs  bore  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  meaning  of  giving  np  all  for  Christ, 
meeting  persecution  and  seeming  failure,  and 
the  words  at  the  bottom  are.  “  They  bated  me 
without  canse  ”  In  his  brirf  words  of  wel¬ 
come,  Dr.  Halsey  referred  to  these  things,  and 
surely  the  constant  sight  of  them  daring  these 
eight  days  will  not  be  without  a  silent  but 
lasting  effect. 

Dr.  Wells  was  not  able  to  be  present  to  con¬ 
duct  the  first  devotional  service,  but  he  hopes 
to  conduct  the  communion  service  the  last  day. 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  has  so  long  been  identified 
with  the  Board  that  its  missionaries  are  old 
friends,  led  the  opening  meeting.  Then  Dr. 
Halsey,  who  is  the  active  and  presiding  genius 
of  the  whole  Conference,  introduced  the  speak¬ 
ers  Dr.  Marshall,  the  field  Secretary,  spoke 
on  The  Missionary  Church  at  Home,  referring 
to  Christ’s  beautiful  symbol  of  the  body  and 
its  members  and  their  edification.  Mr.  Devins 
of  The  Observer  spoke  on  What  the  People 
Want  to  Know  and  How  to  Write  It.  He  said 
it  is  the  first  paragraph  that  tells,  and  if  it  is 
so  written  that  it  will  be  read,  the  battle  is 
half  won.  And  be  said,  do  not  add  a  postscript 
asking  to  have  errors  corrected,  or  if  not  used 
to  p|isB  the  article  on  to  some  other  paper.  In 
that  case  the  editor  may  read  the  postscript 
and  decide  that  the  rest  is  not  even  worth  read¬ 
ing.  Do  not  write  diaries,  but  write  of  your 
personal  lives,  and  of  the  people  about  you, 
and  what  they  are  doing.  True  interesting  facts 
about  real  people  are  always  worth  reading. 

Miss  Parsons  of  Woman’s  Work  spoke  on  The 
Missionary  and  the  Church  Periodical.  She 
said.  Each  one  of  yon  will  receive  a  free  copy 
of  one  of  the  church  papers,  and  please  to  in¬ 
form  us  if  your  address  is  changed,  so  they 
will  not  be  wasted.  Every  missionary  ought 
to  be  an  occasional  contributor.  Many  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  led  to  their  decision  by  the 
letters  and  reports  of  other  missionaries,  so 
this  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  your  work. 
A  young  doctor  waiting  for  a  patient  picked 
np  such  a  report  and  was  stirred  afresh  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty  and  offered  himself  to  the 
work,  and  was  the  first  of  the  noble  line  of 
Scudders  whose  name  is  famous.  These  let¬ 
ters  and  reports  are  the  sap  in  the  tree  and  we 
depend  on  them  for  its  life.  Help  to  keep 


your  periodical  alive  and  up  to  date.  Part  of 
your  audience  will  be  the  missionaries  of  other 
fields  One  wrote,  I  wonder  if  anyone  can 
enjoy  and  appreciate  our  magazine  as  we  do: 
we  read  between  the  lines  and  understand  as 
others  cannot  what  it  means.  Some  object, 
“What  we  write  will  get  pigeon-holed,’’  but 
it  does  not  now,  all  the  information  we  get  is 
used  in  some  way.  Some  say,  “We  have  no 
time  for  writing,  we  work,  ’  ’  but  on  the  other 
band  many  of  our  best  and  busiest  workers  are 
the  best  writers.  Do  not  feel  that  you  only 
have  to  write  to  the  church  supporting  yon, 
write  for  the  whole  Church  and  for  the  poor 
little  congregations  who  have  not  the  privilege 
of  a  private  correspondent.  If  it  seems  egotis¬ 
tical  to  write  of  your  own  work,  then  write  of 
someone’s  else,  write  of  the  Lord’s  work,  tell 
what  this  or  that  native  did,  and  the  progress 
made.  We  will  not  out  out  the  discourage¬ 
ments  if  they  are  real  genuine  discouragements, 
but  don’t  whine,  make  the  best  of  things. 
And  be  up  to  date.  When  anything  of  interest 
happens,  get  someone  in  the  station  to  write 
at  once,  if  only  a  few  lines.  When  the  Japa¬ 
nese  earthquakes  occurred,  the  daily  papers 
had  full  accounts  and  our  budget  of  photographs 
and  accounts  came  so  late  that  it  was  out  of 
the  public  mind. 

Miss  Parsons  closed  by  referring  to  the  news 
just  received  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Davidson  in 
the  Philippines,  and  said  he  was  such  a  splen¬ 
did  letter- writer,  and  be  was  doubly  mourned 
in  the  mission-rooms,  for  his  gifts  would  be 
missed. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  editor  of  The  Church,  gave  a  fin¬ 
ished  and  dignified  talk  along  these  same  lines. 

The  afternoon  excursion  was  to  the  Museum 
to  see  the  missionary  exhibit,  but  many  of  the 
young  missionaries  attended  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  Babcock.  Other  afternoons  are  to 
be  spent  inspecting  city  missions  and  getting 
some  idea  of  the  foreign  population  and  meth¬ 
ods  nsed  for  reaching  them  here,  and  Saturday 
all  the  missionaries  jire  invited  out  to  Summit 
to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Emma  O.  Grant. 

The  names  of  forty-eight  missionaries  are 
on  the  list  appointed  to  fourteen  different  mis¬ 
sions.  It  is  good  to  think  of  the  fresh  life  and 
enthusiasm  and  ideas  they  will  carry  to  those 
fields  and  the  welcome  they  will  receive. 

S.  R.  D. 
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yet  a  living  stone  with  life ;  bnman,  tender  lands  who  were  his  Koides  and  helpers  on  those 
gentle  as  a  mother,  winsome  as  a  child  where  long,  long  jorneys  of  exploration,  who  followed 
need  was.  ,  him  as  long  as  he  could  lead  and  carried  him 

As  one  of  his  biographers  says,  “No  man  1°  o  hammock  when  too  weak  to  walk.  When 
ever  more  beantifnlly  illns 
trated  'the  lion  and  the  lamb' 
nature  in  one  man"  than 
Livingstone.  And  surely  few 
came  nearer  in  most  things 
than  he  to  his  Master,  the 
great  “living  stone,’’  of  ' 
whom  St.  Peter  speaks  in  his 
First  Epistle,  second  chapter 
and  fonrth  verse:  “To  whom 
coming  as  unto  a  living  stone 
disallowed  indeed  of  men, 
but  chosen  of  God  and 
precious.  ’  ’ 

Nearness,  likeness  to  Jesns, 
dear  children,  your  Saviour 
and  mine,  were  the  marks  of 
the  man  of  whom  we  are  to 
think  to-day. 

“Jesns  my  King,  my  life, 
my  all,  I  again  dedicate  my 
whole  self  to  thee,’’  are  bis 
words  after  Stanley  left  him, 
never  to  see  him  again  in 
this  world. 

God  with  him,  God  within 
him,  God  guiding,  guard-  ■ 
ing,  going  before  him  as  his 
vanguard,  and  behind  him  as 
his  rearward.  It  was  the 
constant  sense  of  a  real  and 
present  God  that  kept  Living¬ 
stone  brave  and  fearless  in 
the  most  trying  positions.  It 
carried  him  through  the  fever 
jungles  of  darkest  Africa, 
over  swollen  rivers  and 
spongy  morasses,  through 
DAVii>  LIVINGSTONE.  Struggles  with  wild  beasts 

Some  men  belie, others  are  like,  their  names,  (read,  boys  and  girls,  the  story  of  his 

Judas  means  the  praise  of  God.  But  his  life  encounter  with  the  lion)  and  contests  with 

was  a  lie  to  his  name.  He  brought  shame,  not  savage  men,  until  the  fierce  warriors  and 

praise,  to  his  Maker  and  his  Master’s  name.  even  the  foul  slave  dealers  whom  he  fought 


No  man 


A  GENTLEWOMAN. 

Mary  Livingston  Burdick. 

So  sweet  the  face,  so  clear  the  eyes 
Which  mirrored  each  new  thought’s  surprise 
To  ardent  mind. 

So  calm  the  brow  'neath  waves  of  snow. 

The  careless  stranger  ne’er  would  know 
Grandma  was  blind  I 
The  children  wished  that  she  could  see. 

But  guessed  that,  by  some  alchemy 
Of  will  divine. 

Dear  grandma  felt  the  sunset’s  gold. 

And  drank,  in  deep  draughts  manifold, 

October’s  wine. 

In  early  spring,  through  other’s  view. 

No  tender  bud  of  palest  hue 
Could  pass  her  by ; 

The  starlit  nights  were  more  serene. 

And  brighter  were  the  leaves’  first  green. 

And  April’s  sky. 

With  joy  she  beard  the  robin’s  song 
When  others  deemed  the  winter  long. 

And  only  smiled; 

Then,  in  the  fire-light’s  rosy  glow. 

Told  quaintest  tales  of  long  ago. 

For  each  grandchild. 

Her  gracious  life  had  served  its  day. 

Yet  lingered  still  to  show  tlie  way 
To  straying  feet ; 

To  pour  the  cup  of  water  cold 

For  those  who  sought  the  path  of  old. 

Faint  with  the  heat. 

Thus,  gliding  gently  down  the  years. 

She  gave,  to  many,  smiles  for  tears. 

By  Love’s  great  law  ; 

Till,  as  a  mountain’s  mist  is  reCt, 

Death  broke  the  seals  which  life  bad  left. 

And  Grandma  saw!  —Home  JimnMi 
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delight  the  etory  of  the  boy,  the  man,  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  the  miBsionary,  the  geographer,  the  man 
of  keen  scientifio  observation,  the  indomitable 
traveler,  and  above  all  the  large  hearted  ser¬ 
vant  of  Ood  whom  we  call  Livingstone. 

The  bare  facts  of  his  life,  however  imper¬ 
fectly  presented  to  ns,  will  glow  with  light 
and  meaning  as  we  see  Ood  in  them  and  in  the 
man  going  step  by  step  together  all  the  way 
till  his  wonderful  life  work  was  done.  Sarely 
if  ever  the  text  was  true,  “The  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he  de- 
lighteth  in  his  way”  (Ps.  xxxvii.  23),  they 
were  true  of  him  who  went  step  by  step  “from 
the  Cape  to  near  the  Equator,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  studying  the 
ways  of  the  people,  eating  their  food,  living 
in  their  huts,  and  sympathizing  with  their 
joys  and  sorrows.”  Born  at  Beantyre,  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland,,  March  19,  1813,  of  parents 
lowly  in  position,  but  high  in  the  love  and 
favor  of  God,  even  when  a  lad  of  nine  he  took 
a  prize  for  repeating  Psalm  cxix,  “with  only 
two  mistakes.”  At  ten  years  he  was  working 
hard  in  a  cotton  mill.  At  23  he  began  his 
College  course.  The  great  spiritual  change  of 
Livingstone’s  life  came  in  1833  through  reading 
Dick’s  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  and  Cutz- 
raff’s  Appeal  made  him  a  missionary.  This  was 
the”  Turning  of  the  water  into  wine,  ”  the”  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Miracles”  as  St.John  calls  it(ohap. 
ii.  ll),in  Livingstone’s  life  as  it  is  in  every  true 
soul  “Born  from  above”  (St.  John  iii  3  and 
5)  for  work  below,  the  “Alpha”  of  all  earnest 
effort  for  God  and  souls  of  men  on  the  earth. 

In  September,  1838,  he  was  an  accepted  can¬ 
didate  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
an  M.  D.  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  in  Glasgow,  November,  1840. 

China  was  his  first  choice  as  a  mission  field, 
and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  when  the 
Society  sent  him  to  Africa.  How  little  we 
know  what  great  things  God  has  for  ns  through 
our  bitter  disappointments  and  our  unanswered 
prayers.  Off  for  Africa,  December  8,  1840,  he 
made  direct  for  Kuneman,  the  mission  station 
seven  hundred  miles  north  from  Algae  Bay. 

Two  years  were  spent  thete  in  learning  the 
languages,  and  in  1843  his  first  mission  station 
was  established  at  “Mabatsa,  ”  where  he  built 
a  house  and  took  his  wife,  Mary  Moffatt,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Moffatt,  another  great  mis¬ 
sionary  hero  of  whom  I  hope  to  tell  yon  some 
other  day. 

One  great  plan  and  three  great  journeys  sum 
up  the  life  of  the  man  for  Africa.  The  plan 
was  ‘  ‘  Pioneering.  ’  ’  That  is,  opening  up  and 
starting  new  ground,  leaving  native  agents  and 
other  missionaries  to  work  out  the  details. 

“If  you  meet  me  down  in  the  Colony  before 
eight  years  are  expired,  you  may  shoot  me,  ’  ’ 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  meaning  he  meant  to 
push  on  from  point  to  point  and  not  linger  too 
long  at  any  mission  centre.  The  three  great 
journeys  were: 

1st.  His  trip  to  Lake  Ngami,  which  had 
never  yet  been  seen  by  a  white  man.  This 
he  reached  August,  1849,  and  then  on  and  on 
with  many  a  march  and  to  many  a  place  I 
cannot  name,  till  the  great  Zambesi  River  it¬ 
self  was  discovered  in  June,  1861. 

2d.  The  great  journey  from  the  Cape  in 
June,  1852,  up  the  Zambesi,  and  there  to  find 
a  route  from  the  interior  either  to  the  East 
or  West  coast.  Suffering,  disease,  death  marked 
the  way,  but  the  end  was  glorious  and  the  re¬ 
sults  wonderful  in  the  interests  of  geography, 
hydrography  and  Christianity. 

3d.  The  last,  the  saddest,  the  most  full  of 
sorrows  begin  in  May,  1858,  and  ended  only 
when  Livingstone,  after  untold  sufferings  and 
wanderings,  which  would  fill  a  volume  if  fully 
recorded,  was  found  kneeling  in  prayer  and  dead 
as  he  knelt,  in  his  hut  on  the  morning  of  May 
I,  1873. 


How  he  suffered,  reduced  to  a  “Ruckle  of 
Bones,”  as  he  said  himself  at  “Ujiji;”  how 
Stanley  found  him  there  and  cheered  and  in¬ 
spired  him  with  new  life;  how  after  they 
parted,  Livingstone  pushed  on  again  for  Lake 
Bangwealo,  through  “the  endless  spongy  jan¬ 
gle  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,”  looking  for 
“  the  fountains,  ”  till  at  last  unable  to  walk, 
he  had  to  be  carried,  much  against  his  will,  in 
a  rude  litter. 

The  last  words  in  his  journal  are  on  April 
27,  1873.  “Knocked  up  quite  and  remain— re¬ 
cover— sent  to  buy  milch  goats.  We  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Molilamo.  ’  ’ 

On  April  30,  he  wound  his  watch  with  great 
difficulty, aud  bidding  the  faithful  boys” Good¬ 
bye,  ”  he  drew  nigh  to  the  farther  shore.  And 
the  burning  candle  found  at  his  bedside  lighted 
the  way  to  the  lads  to  find  him  kneeling  in 
prayer,  and  as  he  prayed  heaven  was  opened 
and  the  great  soul  passed  up  into  the  light  of 
God’s  own  presence  for  evermore. 

LlVINGSTdNE’S  WORK  GOF.S  ON. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  read  the  above 
account  of  Livingstone's  wonderful  life  will  be 
interested  to  read  what  The  Outlook  of  last 
week  said  about  the  growing  of  the  seed  that 
he  planted  ‘in  Darkest  Africa”: 

The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Living¬ 
stone’s  death  in  1873  have  seen  a  marvelous 
progress  in  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the 
advance  of  general  civilization  in  that  part  of 
Africa  near  the  place  where  he  laid  down  his 
life.  From  the  first  he  had  declared  that  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  must  be  the  initial 
step  in  the  reformation  of  Africa.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Nyasaland,  says  Mr.  Maclachlan, 
in  his  just  published  biography  of  Livingstone, 
had  not  been  long  at  work  before  this  convic¬ 
tion  was  borne  in  upon  them  with  painful 
insistence.  In  the  year  of  Livingstone’s  death 
the  British  Government  had  induced  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  slaves 
from  his  dominion,  and  while  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  this  was  merely  a  nominal  abolition, 
it  was  at  least  an  earnest  of  better  things. 
Yet  only  at  its  source  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  namely,  in  the  regions  around  Lakes 
Nyasa  and  Tanganyika,  could  the  traffic  be 
effectively  grappled  with.  The  Saltan’s  later 
proclamations,  however,  were  of  little  avail ; 
slavers  in  the  interior  contemptuously  ignored 
the  decrees  of  a  potentate  by  the  sea  who  was 
unable  to  enforce  them.  In  1885  the  Berlin 
Conference  declared  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Central  Africa.  Still  the  raid¬ 
ing  and  bloodshed  went  on ;  the  slavers  seemed 
roused  only  to  more  reckless  depredation.  The 
Portuguese  became  correspondingly  more  re¬ 
solved  in  their  policy  of  exclusion.  Not  only 
did  they  lay  claim  to  the  Zambesi  as  a  purely 
Portuguese  river,  but  they  insisted  that  all 
Nyasaland  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  perfunctory 
explorations  alleged  to  have  been  carried  out 
centuries  ago.  On  the  other  band,  British 
claims  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  British 
explorer,  David  Livingstone,  had  not  only  dis¬ 
covered  Nyasaland,  but  had  traversed  it  in 
many  directions ;  that  British  missionaries  had 
made  their  way  into  it  at  much  sacrifice  of  life, 
had  settled  there,  and  had  introduced  Christi¬ 
anity  and  civilization  among  the  natives;  that 
British  industry  and  capital  had  made  roads, 
planted  trading  stations,  and  had  supplanted 
the  old  slave  trade  by  lawfull  commerce.  In 
1889  a  powerful  Portuguese  force  crossed  the 
Ruo  River  and  began  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a 
part  of  Nyasaland.  The  British  Government 
demanded  the  instant  recall  of  the  expedition. 
The  Portuguese  yielded,  and  Nyasaland  was 
made  a  British  Protectorate.  Then  came  to 
pass  that  for  which  Livingstone  had  labored. 
The  new  government  not  only  killed  the  slave 
trade  but  also  prohibited  the  sale  of  gunpowder 


and  liquor  to  the  natives.  Coffee  planting  was 
introduced,  and  the  shareholders  in  coffee 
plantations  are  now  realizing  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  on  their  capital.  In  1870  Livingstone 
complained  that  his  last  letters  from  home 
were  three  years  old.  Now  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  traverse  the  country,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  Cape  to-Cairo  rail¬ 
way  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near 
future. 


THE  LAND  OF  ANVHOW. 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  What’s-the-Use, 

Where  Slipshod  Point  is  now. 

There  used  to  be,  when  I  was  young. 

The  Lana  of  Anyhow. 

Don  t  Care  was  king  of  all  this  realm— 

A  cruel  king  was  he  I 

For  those  who  served  him  with  good  heart 
He  treated  shamefully  ! 

When  boys  and  girls  their  tasks  would  slight 
And  cloud  poor  mother’s  brow. 

He’d  say,  ”  Don’t  care  1  It’s  good  enough  1 
.lust  do  it  an>how." 

But  when  in  after  life  they  longed 
To  make  proud  fortune  how. 

He  let  them  find  that  fate  ne’er  smiles 
On  work  done  anyhow. 

For  he  who  would  the  harvest  reap 
Must  learn  to  use  the  plow. 

And  pitch  his  tent  a  long,  long  way 
From  the  Land  of  Anyhow!  —UnUm  Siynai. 

HOME  AS  A  SUMMER  RESORT. 

.lOHN  AND  FOLLY’S  AND  TOM  AND  TILLY’S 
EXPERIMENT. 

N  B  Remick,  D.D 

“Polly,  one  thing  is  certain;  yon  need  a 
change;  you  ought  to  take  a  vacation.” 

“John,  another  thing  is  certain:  we  can’t 
afford  it.  Besides,  yon  can’t  get  away  from 
your  work;  and  I’m  not  going  out  of  town 
without  you.  ” 

Thus  opened  a  conversation  between  husband 
and  wife,  whose  names  as  yon  see,  were  John 
and  Polly  respectively.  They  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  about  twenty  years,  and  were  blessed  with 
children,  two  of  whom  were  left  to  them: 
Tom,  aged  about  eighteen,  and  Tilly,  aged  six. 
teen.  The  family  belonged  to  that  large  class 
of  respectable  people,  whose  motto  is,  “By  in¬ 
dustry  we  thrive,”  who  pay  their  debts,  who 
try  to  get  a  little  ahead  in  order  to  secure  a 
home  of  their  own,  and  who  find  plentiful 
resources  of  happiness  in  their  own  household. 

When  summer  arrived,  they  were  worn  and 
weary,  especially  the  wife  and  mother;  many 
of  the  neighbors  were  going  away  for  a 
vacation,  and  the  subject  became  a  matter  of 
discusion  in  the  home  of  John  and  Polly. 

“But  we  must  afford  it,”  continued  John. 
“Your  health  is  worth  more  to  me  and  Tom 
aud  Tilly  than  all  the  comforts  of  life.  You 
have  contrived  and  managed  and  toiled  to  keep 
our  home  in  order  and  make  ends  meet  and 
we  all  agree  that  yon  need  a  rest.  And  if 
necessary,  Tom  and  Tilly  and  I  will  gladly 
live  on  bread  and  water  the  next  four  weeks 
in  order  that  yon  may  take  a  vacation.” 

“Well,  John,”  replied  Polly,  with  moisture 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  hnskiness  in  her  voice  (not 
caused  by  a  cold),  “I  have  eyes  as  well  as  you; 
and  I  can  see  you  need  a  change.  You  have 
worked  not  only  full  time  ever  since  work 
started  up,  but  you  have  also  put  in  extra  time. 
And  only  last  night  when  you  came  home,  I 
couln’t  help  saying  to  myself,  how  tired  John 
looks  I  .\nd  besides,  you  don’t  get  rid  of  that 
cough  as  soon  as  I  thought  you  would;  and 
your  appetite  hasn’t  been  very  good  lately. 
John,  yon  are  the  one  to  have  a  vacation,  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  stay  at  home.  " 

“There’s  no  use  to  talk  about  it,”  responded 
John.  “Its  out  of  the  question.  I  can’t  be 
spared  from  the  factory  now.  Besides,  if  I 
went  away  when  they  are  so  rushed  I  should 
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loss  my  job.  No  vacation  for  me  just  now. 
Ton  are  the  one  to  go,  Polly.” 

“Well,  John.  I’m  not  going  away  from  home. 
Oar  grocery  bill  is  not  quite  paid  yet,  and  I 
bad  to  get  some  things  on  credit  at  the  dry 
goods  store  the  other  day.  And  the  batcher 
said  to  me  yesterday  that  it  woald  accommodate 
him,  if  we  could  pay  him  the  balance  soon. 
Now,  then,  I’m  not  going  away  to  spend  money 
on  a  vacation  while  we  are  in  debt  to  these 
store  keepers.  I  couldn’t  enjoy  myself.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  honest.  When  all  our  bills 
are  paid,  then  I'li  think  about  it.  But  now 
my  mind  is  made  up,  we  can’t  afiFord  it.” 

“Well,  Polly,  I  still  insist,  you  need  a  change.  ” 
And  to  these  two  conclusions  they  clung: 
Polly’s,  that  they  couldn’t  afford  it ;  and  John’s, 
that  Polly  needed  a  change.  From  these  prop¬ 
ositions  they  would  not  budge.  Whatever  tack 
the  conversation  might  take,  whatever  argu¬ 
ments  might  be  used,  to  whatever  coaxing  they 
might  resort,  they  always  returned  to  this 
Soy  11a  and  to  this  Charybdis:  on  the  one  side, 
“Polly, you  need  a  change;”  on  the  other  side, 
“John,  we  can’t  afford  it  this  summer.” 

Finally,  John  came  in  one  day  to  dinner,  and 
he  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  he  ex- 
ulaimed,  “Polly,  I  have  a  new  idea.  I  heard 
one  of  the  men  reading  over  a  long  list  of  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  and  their  attractions  and  prices, 
and  suddenly  the  question  occurred  to  me. 
How  about  Home  as  a  Summer  Resort?  And 
I  thought  of  several  inexpensive  things  that 
can  be  done.  Tom  and  Tilly  and  I  have  talked 
it  over;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plans, 
each  one  must  do  something  towards  it.  We 
want  you  to  promise  just  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  for  one  week  you  will  go  out  somewhere 
every  day.  ’  ’ 

Polly  realized  that  was  not  asking  very  much, 
and  as  she  could  see  by  the  three  faces  that 
they  were  anxious  to  have  her  do  it,  she  con¬ 
sented.  But  she  raised  one  objection,  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Ton  are  providing  only  for  my  vacation, 
what  about  yourself,  and  Tom  and  Tilly?” 

“We’ve  arranged  for  all  that,”  answered 
John.  “The  first  week  is  for  you,  the  second 
week  is  for  me,  the  third  week  is  for  Tilly 
and  the  fourth  week  for  Tom ;  that  will  make 
four  weeks  in  all  for  our  vacation,  and  our 
home  shall  be  our  summer  resort.  ” 

“Well,  John,  that  is  an  original  idea,  I  don’t 
wonder  that  down  in  the  shop  they  call  you  a 
Yankee,  for  though  you  area  Scotch-Irishman, 
you  have  more  original  ideas  than  any  man  in 
this  town.  ” 

“If  I’m  a  Yankee  by  nature,  Polly,  you  are 
a  Yankee  by  birth,  and  so  we  are  even,  and  it 
was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  found  you  up 
there  among  the  bills  of  New  England;”  and 
while  Polly  blushed,  the  old  pictures  came 
back  to  John's  memory,  when  Polly  was  at 
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home  ou  her  father’s  farm,  and  was  the  most 
industrious,  the  tidiest,  the  merriest  girl  in 
the  whole  family  of  seven.  The  first  time 
John  met  her  was  when  he  called  at  her  father’s 
house  on  an  errand.  He  overheard  her  singing 
while  she  milked  the  cows,  and  he  stole  be¬ 
hind  the  hedge  and  listened  while  she  blithely 
sang  first  a  little  song,  “My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  and  then  a  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn. 
Before  John  knew  it,  he  joined  in  the  refrain 
with  his  deep,  rich,  bass  voice.  Polly’s  sensi¬ 
tive  ears  caught  the  sound,  and  she  looked  up 
and  discovered  that  a  man  was  behind  the 
fence,  listening  to  her  singing.  The  color 
mounted  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  fiashed;  and 
she  was  so  vexed  at  the  intruder  that  she  could 
have  taken  the  broom-stick  to  him.  Just  then 
the  dog  came  running  and  barking  toward 
John ;  and  for  safety  he  jumped  over  the  fence ; 
but  in  doing  so,  his  foot  caught  on  a  twig,  and 
he  fell  flat  on  the  backs  of  a  drove  of  sheep, 
huddled  up  near  the  drinking  trough.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  which  was  the  most  startled, 
Polly,  or  the  cows  or  the  sheep.  At  any  rate, 
so  ludicrous  was  the  situation  that  John  lay 
for  a  moment  on  the  ground,  convulsed  with 
laughter,  about  which  there  was  something  so 
wholesome,  so  hearty,  so  genuine,  so  manly, 
that  it  attracted  Polly’s  attention.  Her 
womanly  instincts  told  her  that  such  a  man 
could  be  trusted. 

As  soon  as  John  could  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  he  apologized  to  Polly  for  secretly  lis¬ 
tening  to  her  singing,  but  added,  “Indeed,  I 
couldn’t  help  it;”  and  then  be  inquired  where 
he  could  find  her  father.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
song  of  the  blithesome,  tidy  maiden  with  the 
milking  pail,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manly 
laughter  which  burst  forth  from  the  ingenuous 
soul  of  John,  on  the  other,  was  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  in  their  friendship. 

As  John  went  home  that  evening  and  got 
beyond  hearing,  he  began  whistling  a  song 
which  sounded  like  Jean  Ingelow’s  Reflections, 
two  stanzas  of  which  are : 

“Then  as  I  llnKored  at  taht  Rate, 

And  sbe  came  up  like  comiiiR  fate, 

I  Hiw  my  picture  in  her  eyes. 

From  the  clear  pool  her  face  had  fled  ; 

It  rested  on  my  heart  instead. 

Reflected  when  ttie  maid  was  gone. 

With  happy  youth,  and  work  content, 

Po  sweet  and  stately  on  she  went 
Right  careless  of  the  untold  tale. 

Each  step  she  took  I  loved  her  more. 

And  followefl  to  her  dairy  door 
The  maiden  witli  the  milking  pail.” 

You  know  by  multitudinous  repetitions  the 
rest  of  the  old,  old  story.  And  now  twenty 
years  had  fled  since  their  marriage ;  and  they 
have  reached  the  crisis  when  the  husband  and 
two  children  were  arranging  to  make  Home  a 
Summer  Resort;  keeping  two  facts  always  in 
view,  1st,  they  needed  a  change,  and  2d,  they 
could  not  go  away  from  home. 

According  to  promise,  Polly  went  out  Monday 
morning,  and  in  company  with  a  neighbor 
took  a  ride  on  the  trolley- line  to  a  certain  park. 
Daring  her  absence  from  home,  Tom  and  Tilly, 
having  been  instructed  by  their  father,  re¬ 
moved  the  dining-room  carpet  and  made  some 
changes  in  the  furniture,  placing  a  large  bou¬ 
quet  of  ferns  on  the  table,  prepared  the  simple 
dinner,  and  laid  on  mother’s  plate  a  rose  bud. 
Besides  this,  in  tbe  back  yard  they  erected  a 
home-made  tent,  consisting  of  two  old  coun¬ 
terpanes— one  blue,  the  other  white;  joining 
them  together  at  tbe  top,  letting  them  hang 
down  at  the  sides ;  under  this  canopy  they 
placed  a  plain  deal  table  with  plates  for  four. 
Whenever  tbe  weather  was  favorable  they 
would  have  their  sappers  here ;  breakfast  and 
dinner  were  served  in  the  uncarpeted  dining¬ 
room.  In  a  convenient  place  they  put  an  oil 
stove,  upon  which  they  could  cook  the  food 
needed  on  very  hot  days  and  let  the  kitchen 
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fire  go  out;  thus  keeping  the  little  home  from 
ten  to  twenty  degrees  cooler. 

When  the  mother  returned  at  ten  minutrs  to 
twelve,  she  saw  by  the  merry  twinkle  in  Tom’s 
and  Tilly’s  eyes  that  something  had  been  go¬ 
ing  on.  And  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  Tom 
escorted  his  mother,  and  Tilly  her  father  to 
the  dining-room ;  and  when  they  observed  the 
utter  bewilderment  of  the  mother,  they  shouted 
with  laughter;  while  she  exclaimed,  “Did  you 
ever  see  the  like  I  What  have  you  been  doing! 
Where’s  the  carpet?”  .  .  .  John  laughed  and 
said:  “Polly,  didn’t  I  say  you  needed  a 
change?”  And  after  the  merry  dinner  was 
over,  all  agreed  it  was  as  good  as  a  picnic. 
And  in  the  evening,  in  tbe  back  yard,  on  the 
lawn,  under  the  home-made  tent,  when  supper 
was  over,  all  voted  it  beltfr  than  a  picnic!  .  .  . 

That  night  Polly’s  dreams  were  sweet,  for 
she  dreamed  she  was  a  queen,  surrounded  by 
most  loving  and  obedient  subjects.  The  next 
day  was  Tncsnlay,  and  they  persuaded  her  to 
take  advantage  of  a  Sunday  school  excursion 
and  go  down  the  lake,  a  trip  she  hadn’t  taken 
for  five  years. 

It  proved  to  be  a  very  warm  day.  And  what 
did  Tom  and  Tilly  do  but  bring  mother’s  bed¬ 
stead  down-stairs  and  set  it  up  in  tbe  parlor, 
with  other  necessary  furnishings  for  a  sleeping- 
room;  at  the  same  time  packing  away  some  of 
the  parlor  furnishings  and  brio  a-brac. 

When  Polly  came  home  at  night  she  was 
weary  and  sleepy,  and  discovering  what  had 
been  done  daring  her  absence,  she  was  disposed 
at  first  to  be  vexed ;  for  she  was  one  of  these 
dear  souls  whose  domestic  creed  reads,  “A 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
own  place.”  She  simply  asked:  “Why  did 
you  do  this?” 

“Mother,”  answered  Tilly, “I  have  noticed 
that  daring  the  hot  weather  the  temperature 
is  ten  degrees  higher  upstairs  than  it  is  on 
the  first  floor.” 

“What’s  that?”  interrupted  Polly. 

“When  it  is  ninety  degrees  in  your  bed-room 
np-stairs,  it  is  eighty  degrees  in  our  parlor. 
And  we  fixed  your  room  down-stairs  during 
your  vacation  so  that  you  can  rest  better  at 
night.  Doesn’t  it  look  like  a  summer  resort?” 

“  But  where  are  we  going  to  take  our  com¬ 
pany,  when  they  call?”  inquired  Polly. 

“Never  mind  about  company,  ”  replied  John. 
“We  can  put  them  anywhere,  in  our  dining¬ 
room  with  its  bare  floor,  or  out  in  the  back 
yard  under  our  tent,  or  on  the  front  piazza; 
according  to  circumstances.  If  they  don’t  like 
it,  they  need  not  call.  Your  comfort  is  of  more 
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concern  to  ns  than  all  the  company  in  the 
world.  The  best  room  we  have  in  this  house 
is  not  too  good  for  the  wife  and  mother  who 
works  so  bard  for  ns  all  the  year.  Besides,  I 
insist  yon  need  a  change;  and  isn’t  this  one?” 

”  Well,  I  should  think  it  was!”  exclaimed 
helpless,  yet  grateful  Polly ;  and  that  night  she 
went  to  bed  and  slept  like  a  healthy  little  babe ; 
and  before  morning  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
at  Newport,  in  a  large  and  elegantly  appointed 
room  in  a  stately  mansion,  built  on  the  bluff, 
and  that  John  was  a  millionaire. 

(Concluded  next  week. ) 
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THE  ENGINEER’S  C.\T. 

A  father  and  little  son  were  traveling  from 
St.  Louis  to  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  and  among  the  things  they  carried  was  a 
small  yellow  kitten  in  a  basket. 

They  had  a  sixty- mile  ride  before  they 
changed  cars.  The  gentleman  pulled  out  a 
newspaper  and  began  reading.  The  little  boy 
amused  himself  looking  out  of  the  window. 
At  last  tired  of  that  be  thought  of  his  pet  kit¬ 
ten,  and  taking  him  out  of  the  basket  played 
with  him  until  he  went  off  to  sleep.  The  kit¬ 
ten  being  left  alone  climbed  into  the  next  seat 
and  went  to  sleep. 

The  train  arrived  at  the  station  where  the 
man  and  little  boy  were  to  change  cars.  And 
the  man  folding  up  his  newspaper  took  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  and  bis  bundles  and  the  empty  basket 
and  rushed  into  the  other  train.  The  boy  had 
been  awakened  '  so  quickly  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  his  kitten. 

The  first  train  passed  on.  At  night  when  it 
drew  up  to  its  final  station  the  conductor  went 
through  the  train  and  found  the  little  yellow 
kitten  asleep  on  one  of  the  seats.  He  carried 
it  to  the  fireman,  who  was  fond  of  cats.  The 
fireman  fed  the  kitten  and  put  him  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  car  for  the  night. 

When  the  train  went  out  the  next  day  the 
kitten,  which  the  fireman  called  Dick,  went 
with  it.  Dick  rode  in  the  baggage  car  for  a 
week  or  so,  when  his  master  took  him  on  the 
engine  with  him  one  day.  Dick  was  quite 
frightened  at  first,  but  soon  got  over  it,  and 
always  rode  on  the  engine  after  that. 

One  thing  very  much  frightened  Dick— that 
was  when  he  heard  another  train  coming.  He 
would  crouch  on  the  floor  of  the  cab  at  his 
master’s  feet,  and  would  remain  so  until  the 
other  train  passed.*  His  master  had  tried  to 
break  him  of  this. 

A  year  passed  and  Dick  was  on  the  same  en¬ 
gine  with  his  master,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  ba  an  engineer.  Dick  still  appeared  fright¬ 
ened  at  hearing^another  train. ' 

One  day  in  winter  Dick’s  master  was  run¬ 
ning  in  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  when  a 
severe  snow  storm  came  up.  They  reached  one 
station  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  freigiit 
was  due  about  the  same  time.  1  They  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  freight,  'and  then  the 
conductor  decided  to  go  on  to  the  next  station, 
ten  miles  beyond  So  he  telegraphed  to  the 
next  station  to  keep  the  freight  until  he  reached 
there ;  and  receiving  no  message  back  |tbat  the 
freight  had  left  that  station,  he  thought  it  all 
right,  and  Dick’s  train  started.  They  had 
gone  about  five  miles  when  Dick  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
then  jumped  to  the  floor  and  crouched  at  his 
master’s  feet.  The  engineer  knew  |that  Dick 
had  heard  a  train.  IThen  it  flashed  into  [his 
mind  that  perhaps  it  was  the  freight.  He 
reached  bis  head  ont  of  the  cab  window  and 
listened,  bat  he  could  hear  nothing  bat  the 
wind.  He  had  so  great  confidence,  neverthe- 
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less,  in  Dick,  that  he  signalled  for  the  conduc¬ 
tor.  The  conductor  came  and  inquired  the 
matter,  and  when  the  engineer  told  him  bow 
Dick  had  acted,  he  advised  the  engineer  to  back 
the  train  to  the  last  station.  The  engineer  lost 
no  time  in  taking  the  conductor’s  advice,  and 
backed  the  train  at  full  speed. 

They  had  been  in  the  station  about  five  min- 
ntes  when  in  came  the  tardy  freight.  They 
were  all  agreed  that  it  bad  been  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  a  serious  accident.  When  Dick’s 
train  arrived  at  the  next  station  they  asked 
why  they  bad  not  telegraphed  back  that  the 
freight  had  already  started.  The  station  agent 
said  he  had  received  no  message  from  the  con¬ 
ductor  at  all.  The  next  day  the  wires  were 
found  broken,  so  that  the  station  agent  bad  not 
received  the  dispatch. 

Dick  received  due  praise.  His  master  ig 
very  proud  of  him,  and  he  is  a  general  favorite 
on  that  railroad. — Oar  Dnmb  Animals. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A  story  is  told  now  concerning  a  famous 
man  of  letters  who  visited  Washington  recently. 
He  accepted  almost  none  of  his  many  invita¬ 
tions,  and  appeared  at  but  one  dinner  party. 
Then  he  sat  next  to  a  young  girl,  who  rattled 
away  at  the  famous  man  without  a  moment’s 
respite.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  his  hostess,  but 
hadn’t  a  chance.  The  girl  said  to  him:  “I’m 
awfully  stuck  on  Shakespeare.  Don't  you 
think  he’s  terribly  interesting?”  Everybody 
listened  to  bear  the  great  man’s  brilliant  reply ; 
for,  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar  he  has  few 
peers.  “Yes,”  he  said  solemnly,  “I  do  think 
he  is  interesting.  I  think  he  is  more  than  that. 
I  think  Shakespeare  is  just  simply  too  cate  for 
anything!” — Philadelphia  Call. 

Jack :  “  Why  do  you  think  this  evening  would 
be  the  best  time  to  speak  to  your  father?’ 

Phyllis:  “Because,  dear,  I’ve  arranged  with 
my  dressmaker,  miiliner,  and  dentist  to  send 
their  bills  to  him  in  this  evening's  mail.” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Willie:  “Teacher  told  ns  to-day  that  there’s 
a  certain  kind  o’  tree  that  grows  oat  o’  rocks. 
I  can’t  remember  what  it  was.  Do  you  know, 
pa?”  Pa:  “It’s  a  family  tree,  I  guess  ” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

A  gentleman  met  recently  a  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate  of  last  June.  “How  goes  it,  Harry?” 
said  he.  “Ob,  things  are  booming,”  replied 
the  young  man,  cheerfully.  “I  don’t  get  my 
pay  yet,  bat  I’m  probably  the  best  oiler  of 
machinery  in  New  England.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  superstition,”  remarked 
one  of  two  men  with  race  badges  on  their  coats. 

“Neither  do  I,”  answered  the  other.  “I  am 
trying  to  get  away  from  them.  I’ve  noticed 
lately  that  every  time  I  think  of  a  snperstition 
I  have  bad  lack. ’’—Washington  Star. 

A  priest  preached  a  sermon  on  ‘  ‘(4raoe.  ’  ’ 
“An’,  me  brethren,”  be  said,  in  conclasion, 
“if  ye  have  wan  spark  av  heavenly  grace, 
wather  it,  wather  it  continually.  ’  ’ — Exchange. 
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THK  I.IFK  <)F  A  TAOl’OLE 

I  llveEi  first  in  a  jelly  egK, 

And  lived  there  very  well; 

I  thought  the  world  was  very  white. 

Then  crept  out  of  my  shell. 

I  lived  next  in  a  little  brook. 

Some  children  came  that  way. 

Tliey  put  mi-  In  a  globe  of  glass. 

And  drew  me  day  by  day. 

At  first  I  had  but  heaci  and  tail. 

And  then  1  thought  I'd  take  a  sail: 

I  wriggled  here.  I  wriggled  there, 

I  wriggled,  wriggled  everywhere. 

My  outside  gills  made  pretty  frills  : 

I  swam  around  and  breathed  with  them; 

These  outside  gills  soon  withered  away. 

And  inside  gills  made  me  so  gay. 

To  my  surprise  I  had  two  eyes. 

And  then  I  Tied  to  see  with  them; 

1  saw  some  food  and  took  it  in. 

And  then  remained  no  longer  thin. 

I  grew  quite  large  while  in  the  “pond,” 

And  ate  of  all  that  I  was  fond  ; 

One  sunny  day  I  had  two  legs. 

My  biother  said  they  were  my  “  pegs." 

My  front  legs  came  one  cloudy  day; 

I  heard  someliody  say,  'twas  May  ! 

And  then  1  tried  to  jump  with  them, 

And  found  my  old  tail  in  the  way. 

My  tail  grew  short  and  very  thin. 

And  lungs  began  to  grow  within, 

I  was  so  glad  to  be  a  frog. 

And  jumped  with  glee  upon  a  log. 

Joint  production  of  the  Intermeriiate  Class  190® 
Adelphl  Academy.  (  Age  band  7  years.) 

Perhaps  some  of  the  older  passeoKers.  boys 
and  girls  in  grammar  or  high  school,  think  they 
could  make  better  poetry  than  this.  Perhaps 
they  canid ;  but  your  Conductor  thinks  this  is 
pretty  fine  poetry  for  little  tots  of  six  and  seven. 


THE  CARE  OF  BIRDS. 

Dear  Feu-ow  P.vssex(iers:  Some  of  ns  have 
pet  birds  such  as  canaries  or  mocking  birds. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  w  ch  them  and  they 
get  to  know  ns  and  love  ns  because  we  feed 
and  care  for  them  so  well,  that  when  we  leave 
them  they  miss  us.  My  canary  makes  a  great 
fuss  when  I  come  back  from  a  visit;  he  flatters 
and  shows  off,  making  all  the  bird-ca  Is  be 
has  learned,  hearing  the  wild  birds  from  the 
sheltered  porch  where  his  cage  hangs  the  long 
summer  days.  But  he  is  quite  happy  in  the 
city  near  a  window  full  of  plants. 

“Never  pat  a  bird  in  the  window,”  said  a 


ENGLISH 

LUNCHEON  AND  TEA  BASKETS 

FiilE'cl  complete,  for  l*icnics. 
Travellers,  and  Yaoliting 

]ewis  S-(^NGEIL 

i:lO  Hiifl  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
13.'>  Went  41»t  Street. 
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CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS* 
Ben  Cough  Symp.  Taj»te8  GcmkI. 
In  time.  Sold  bv  dniggistn. 
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bird  keeper  the  other  day.  “I  rarely  go  into 
the  street  in  summer,  or  even  on  a  mild  day  in 
winter,  that  I  do  not  see  unfortunate  oanaries 
hung  in  the  windows.  Even  it  the  sun  is  not 
broiling  the  brains  under  the  little  yellow  cap,  a 
draught  is  blowing  all  the  time  over  the  delicate 
body.  People  have  been  told  a  thousand  times 
that  they  must  not  put  a  bird  in  a  draught, yet 
how  few  remember  that  there  is  always  a 
draught  in  an  open  window." 

Another  person  who  knows,  says,  "Never 
let  a  bird  cage  bang  in  a  room  where  the  gas 
is  alight,  unless  it  is  exceptionally  well  venti¬ 
lated.  The  air  near  the  ceiling  is  always  im¬ 
pure  at  night  Make  a  rule  of  always  setting 
Dicky’s  cage  on  the  door  at  night,  and  his 
health  will  rapidly  improve.  After  the  gas 
has  been  alight  some  time,  put  your  own  head 
near  the  ceiling  and  see  how  you  vtonld  like 
to  sleep  in  such  an  atmosphere.  If  the  owners 
of  birds  would  only  realize  the  necessity  of 
lowering  their  cages  at  night,  they  would 
longer  enjoy  the  society  of  their  feathered  pets.  ’  ’ 

A  friend  tells  ns  of  a  little  boy  who  was  se¬ 
riously  ill  and  nothing  would  comfort  him  but 
his  pet  canary,  singing  cheerfully  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  until  the  poor  boy’s  death,  when  the  bird 
was  returned  to  its  cage.  The  bird  began  to 
mourn  at  once,  refusing  to  sing,  and  the  next 
day  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
having  grieved  to  death  for  its  master,  who 
was  buried  with  his  pet  bird  lying  on  bis 
breast.  That  boy  must  have  taken  good  care 
of  bis  bird. 

My  canary  is  very  fond  of  music.  He  will 
sing  with  the  banjo  or  the  piano,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  listen  with  his  head  on  one  side. 

Other  birds  are  fond  of  music,  too.  Last 
summer  a  young  lady  who  was  visiting  in  a 
Maine  town  was  much  struck  by  something  in 
church.  Hearing  the  cooing  of  a  dove  she 
looked  around  and  saw  a  white  dove  perched 
on  the  organ  and  listening  to  the  music  with 
great  appreciation.  She  learned  afterward 
that  the  dove  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at 
church  for  eight  or  ten  years,  being  attracted 
by  the  music,  of  which  it  was  very  fond.  It 
was  twelve  years  old,  and  was  the  pet  of  a  lady 
who  lived  near.  After  church  the  dove  was 
taken  to  his  Sunday-school  class  by  a  boy,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  proceedings.  Unlike  many 
church-goers,  the  weather  made  no  difference 
to  the  dove,  but  every  Sunday,  summer  and 
winter,  he  was  at  his  post  on  the  organ. 

Conductor. 


"What  would  you  say, "  began  the  voluble 
prophet  of  woe,  "if  I  were  to  tell  yon  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  all  the  rivers  in 
this  country  would  dry  up?”  "1  should  say,” 
replied  the  patient  man,  "go  thou  and  do 
likewise. " — Philadelphia  Presn. 


Don’t  tie  the  top  of  your 
jelly  iintl  preserve  jars  in 
the  old  fiisliioned  way.  Heal 
them  by  the  new,  qulek, 
absolutely  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coatine  ofpure, 
refined  I’arafilne  wax. 
Has  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tlKht  and  acid 
proof.  Kusily  applied. 
Useful  in  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  bouse. 
Full  directions  with 
each  ^und  cake. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


The  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanfonl  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  the  Club 
its  Vice  President,  Varick 
Dey  Martin.  I  hope  before 
very  long  to  be  able  to  pre- 
seut  to  you  the  other 
oflicers.  Wont  they  please 
send  on  their  photographs 
as  soon  as  they  can?  We 
all  want  to  know  jnst 
how  oar  oflicers  look.  lam 
sure  we  all  feel  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Varick  now 
that  we  have  looked  into 
his  face. 

TIIK  CLUB  IIADOK. 

The  first  one  seems  to  be  most  popular,  the 
one  that  is  round,  and  so  that  will  be  the  Clnb 
Badge.  The  design  is  a  bit  bard  to  reprodnee 
in  an  inexpensive  button  or  pin,  but  I  will  try 
to  see  that  it  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  yon. 
Once  more,  though,  yon  will  have  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  I 


THK  CLUB  rOLOR.S. 

Bine  and  gold  I  And  very  pretty  colors  they 
are.  Altbongh  it  may  not  be  possible  to  show 
them  in  the  badge,  there  certainly  will  be 
many  a  chance  to  nse  them. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Chadsey  written  qnite 
two  weeks  ago : 

My  dear  Miss  Ray:  I  have  been  a  long 
time  writing  to  yon,  but  if  I  had  written  I 
wonld  not  have  been  able  to  vote  on  the  first 
question  as  I  know  nothing  about  the  badges, 
bat  when  I  find  out  I  will  vote. 

The  boy  whom  you  did  not  know  (on  my 
committee)  was  Maitland  Dwight. 

I  received  my  copy  of  the  Constitntion  and 
think  it  is  a  very  nice  one. 

In  my  home  Club  we  have  had  Parliamentary 
rale;  now  we  are  thinking  of  changing  it  for 
court  rnle.  Don’t  yon  think  it  wonld  be  nice 
to  have  something  like  that  in  the  L.  D.  O. 
Olnb? 

There  is  another  Club  affair  I  wonld  like  to 
speak  of  and  that  is  to  have  our  Secretary  read 
or  rather  write  minutes  in  every  article.  He 
conld  give  the  business  of  the  Club,  etc. 

It  is  drawing  near  our  school  examinations 
and  those  will  decide  whether  we  stay  or  get 
promoted. 

Oh !  another  thing  which  I  near  forgot  to 
tell  you  is  this :  Don’t  yon  think  a  monthly 
meeting  in  the  L.  D.  O.  colnmn  where  the 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  all  committees  wonld 
have  to  report  wonld  be  a  good  thing.  I  must 
close  now,  Tonr  little  friend, 

Chadsey  Nichols. 

How  many  know  what  Court  Rale  is?  Peo¬ 
ple  remember  things  much  better  if  they  find 
ont  themselves  instead  of  being  told.  So  I  am 
going  to  ask  yon  to  find  ont,  and  then  we  will 
talk  about  it.  Chadsey  can  let  ns  know  if  it 
has  been  adopted  in  his  home  Clnb  and  if  it  is 
successful. 

As  for  the  Secretary’s  writing  Minntes  in 
every  article,  do  yon  think  that  is  necessary? 
It  is  necessary  in  ordinary  Olnbs,  becanse  the 
members  cannot  remember  what  has  happened 
in  the  previous  meeting,  but  in  L.  D.  O.,  you 
see,  we  can  always  read  last  week’s  Evange¬ 
list.  However,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  the 
opinion  of  several  of  yon,  and  particularly  of 
the  Secretary — if  he  can  speak  from  an  nnpre- 
jadiced  point  of  view. 


VAHICK  DKY  MARTIN 
Vice-President 
of  the  L.  D.  O.  Club 
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Rest  your 

a>.rms  ul  little; 
just  bl  week  or 
two.  Wash  with 
P  E  A  R  L I  N  E— 
.  soak.  boil,  rinse 
the  clothes — just 
Bls  directed.  Then  go  baLck  to 
the  old  way — soap  and  hard  rub¬ 
bing  on  wskshboard.  if  you  are 
willing.  In  any  ense  you  are 
better  off — you  are  rested,  and 
the  life  of  the  clothes  is  spared 
just  thn.t  much.  640 
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I  certainly  think  the  committees  should  re¬ 
port  or.ce  a  mouth  at  least, '’standing!  commit¬ 
tees,  that  is.  At  present  we  have  only  one  in 
view— the  Snnsbine  Committee,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  stated  in'  last  week’s^Evangelist 
will  certainly  bring  a  report  as  often  as  that. 
It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  legnlar 
Treasurer’s  report  every  month,  except  that  it 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  have  one  of  tener.  Once 
more,  will  the  members  express  their  minds? 

It  is  very  nice  indeed  toj  receive  all  these 
suggestions,  and  I  hope  yon  won’t  any  of  yon 
feel  bashful  about  offering  any.  It  shows  a 
real  interest  in  the  Clnb. 

THK  MUNNSVILLR  BOYS. 

Will  the  officers  of  the  Clab'  please  notice 
particolarly,  and  revise  their  lists  of  members. 
It  has  been  very  bard  indeed  to  keep  all  the 
boys  who  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  join  the 
Clnb,  as  many  of  their  families  do  not  believe 
at  all  in  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Bnt  the  follow¬ 
ing  bojs  can  be  counted  as  members  "in  good 
and  regular  standing,  ’  ’  and  I  am  sore  we  are 
all  very  glad  indeed.  They  are  J.  Harold 
Lillibridge,  Ru.ssell  R.  Ogden,  William  O’Brien, 
Fay  Parker,  Badd  D.  Wood,  Seward  Elplieck. 
All  of  these  boys  have  paid  their  entrance  fees 
and  annual  dues. 

John  Lewis  Barr  and  Lyle  G.  Oarlon  do  not 
wish  to  join  the  Club,  bnt  they  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  links  to  the  first  one,  which  was  in  The 
Evangelist  of  May  16: 

"The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  ritjht,  rejoicing 
the  heart ;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes”  (Ps.  xix.  8). — 
John  L.  Barr. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  mother;  which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise”  (Eph.  vi.  2). 
— Lyle  Q.  Carlon. 

After  Fletcher  and  Maitland  have  sent  their 
links,  will  Henry  A.  Conant  Jr.  furnish  the 
next  one? 

Starr  writes  to  ask  if  any  but  Sunday  school 
papers  wonld  be  acceptable.  They  certainly 
wonld.  How  about  The  Evangelist  for  Watson 
Wright? 

Who  wonld  like  a  fine  L.  D.  O  banner,  in 
the  Clnb  colors,  to  decorate  his  room?  If  yon 
do,  yon  certainly  will  be  willing  to  work  tor 
it.  All  right,  then.  We  want  more  members 
in  onr  Club— who  will  get  them  if  yon  boys 
don’t?  By  the  first  week  in  Augnst  we  want 
the  Secretary  to  have  the  applications  of  at 
least  ten  new  members. 

The  boy  who  has  influenced  by  Angnst  1  the 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  Krapesand  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  f’allfornia  Ck)ld  Process.  Do 
not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit.  Just  put  It  up  cold,  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost  nothing:  can  put  up  a 
bnshel  In  ten  minntes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to 
over  lao  families  In  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  directions  when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of 
fruit.  As  there  are  many  people  itoor  like  myself,  I 
consider  It  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and 
feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  round  home  In  a  few  days.  I  will  mall  sample 
of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  yonr  readers  for 
nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps,  which  Is  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  samples,  iwstane.  etc. 

Francis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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largest  namber  to  send  their  applications  for 
admission,  together  with  the  forty  cents  for  an- 
nnal  dnes  and  admission  fee,  will  be  presented 
with  snch  a  banner.  If  any  two  have  in&nenced 
the  same  number  to  join,  then  the  earlier 
they  have  joined,  the  better.  Be  sure  to  send 
yonr  name  with  the  name  and'address,  appli¬ 
cation  and  does  of  the  new  member  to  me  by 
August  1.  All  letters  must  be  ^  written  on  or 
after  June  23.  The  first  ten  [new  members 
will  constitute  the  first  legion  of  honor.  Now, 
boys,  do  jour  best,  and  good  luck  to  you  I 


Wilson’s  Rolling 

Pa  rt  i  t  ift  ns  •na" 

1  Ul  Sound-prcK>f,  afr.tiKTiU 

^^lde  also  with  blackboard  surface.  A  marvelous  con* 
venience.  easily  operated,  very  durable. 

OuisMe  Venetians 

combining  blind  and  atvninj'.  Applied  to  any  window. 

and  ele>rant,  yet  so  str-anff  that  stunns  cannot  harm 
tliem,  UroB/e  Metal  Tapes.  Last  f  >r  years.  Alsnlnsiile 
Venetians  and  Kollint;  Steel  Shutters  .Men  i‘>n  this  pajier 
f.Tfri-eiamphlrt.  j  j;*, 

an.I  M  fr.  .■»  Went  ilMll  St  ,  .\<-n  1  iirk 


CK\ircK  Music 


THE  MOHERN  CHOIR. 

The  Montreal^Witness  has  been  having  some 
correspondence'about  the  modern  choir,  and 
the  following  is  the  editorial  finding  thereon: 

Probably  the  ideal  worshipping  church,  far 
from  being  without  a  choir  would  be  pretty 
much  all'choir.  In  the  earliest  representations 
of  Christian  assemblies  that  have  come  down 
to  ns,  the  congregation  does  not  seem  to  have 
sat  in  pews  facing  either  a  pulpit  or  an  altar, 
but  in  rows  of  seats  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
bnilding  facing  each  other.  The  very  first 
principle  of  the  Ohnrch  is  mntnal  love  and 
fellowship,  and  these  are  impossible  without 
mntnal  acquaintance.  Keeping  this  primary 
purpose  in  view,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
place  where  people  solemnly  gather  once  or 
twice  on  Snnday  to  listen,  whether  to  preach¬ 
ing,  which  some  of  onr  correspondents  seem  to 
value  most,  or  to  music,  as  preferred  by  others, 
but  where  they  have  no  intercourse  with  each 
other,  where  it  is  even  regarded  as  a  misde¬ 
meanor  fur  them  to  look  at  each  other  and 
where  they  may  be  at  each  other’s  elbows  for 
years  without  knowing  each  other’s  names. 


SCHOOLS 


MacKENZIE  SCHOOL. 

Preparatory  Hoanting  School  for  Boys.  Fall  .Session 
begins  Sept.  19tli.  lllustraierl  register  on  application. 
Rev.  James  C.  MacKknzik.  i*li. I)..  Head  Master. 

Itobbs  Ferry -on  Hudson,  X. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFK.  The  Missi-s  STOWF..  Rye,  New  York. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Yeir  opvns  St'ptiMiibi!r  IlKil.  Thorough  trainin' 

or  College  Graduates  Ample  cQiiipnient.  Special  courses  in 
Missions  and  Sundav  SctuNd  work.  Apply  to 

Prof.  M.  W.  .lACOBl’S,  Hartford,  C'oiiii. 


Linden  Hail  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boanling  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  liome 
school.  Pupils  received  at  anytime.  Correspondence 
Invited.  Rev.  Chas.  L).  Kkeidek,  Prin. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  tipens  Sept.  20th  For  Cata 
loj'ues  or  information,  athlress, 

Prof.  Q.  B.  STEVENS. 


A  Christian  Home  School. 

ff  I  Q*)  pays  ext>enses  for  a  vear  in  Genesee  Weslevan 
J)  I  Seminary,  Lima,  X.  Y.  Locate.!  on  L«‘high  Val¬ 
ley  11.  H.,  in  the  garden  siiot  of  the  Empire  State,  near 
Rochester.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  in  the 
Jlast.  ^lost  others  get  $:iiK)  for  e<iual  accommoda'  ions. 
Full  courses,  with  special  attention  to  English  Kihle. 
Social  and  religious  life,  a  prominent  feature.  Music. 
Art.  Elocution.  Business  and  Shorthand.  Write  to 
President,  B.  W.  HUTCHIXSOX,  for  inform  ition. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTEMAL  ACADEMY 

•loliti  I.  lilair  Koutidaf  ion.  Fifty-third  ^  oar. 
CfMMiucatlonal.  Propin***  for  a  iy  AiueitCiii  (\>llege.  Nov 
bulldlin;<  (\impUH  pt  acres  LtiM»ral  endowment  justilies 
miKlerate  rates.  For  catalotftie  address 

John  C.  Sharpe.  M.  .1.,  H.  H..  |*rhi.,  lilainstowii,  N.  J. 


fails  entirely  to  fnlfil  the  objects  of  a  Christian 
Ohnrch.  There  is  this  difficnlty  in  turning 
Anglo-Saxon  congregations  into  worshipping 
assemblies,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  onr 
race  can  sing  and  a  much  smaller  proportion 
enjoy  singing.  In  a  meeting  of  negroes  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  give  ont  the  hymn ;  it 
goes  of  itself.  Everyone  sings.  The  multi¬ 
plicity  of  sound  covers  up  irregularities  as  the 
multiplicity  of  color  in  a  bonqnet  goes  far  to 
correct  individual  discords.  Among  ns  the 
tenuity  of  sonnd  vetos  any  bnt  snch  talent  as 
does  not  fear  to  show  itself  in  public.  If  we 
are  to  have  worshipping  assemblies,  however, 
we  should  train  all  children  to  sing,  and  per¬ 
haps  at  times  tarn  onr  congregations  into  sing¬ 
ing  schools.  Let  all  have  their  places  in  the 
music.  Let  them  meet  en  masse  to  learn  when 
something  is  to  be  learned.  For  the  most  part 
let  the  leaders  be  content,  for  purposes  of  wor¬ 
ship,  with  those  things  with  which  the  people 
are  familiar,  and  let  not  the  more  capable  singers 
be  continually  upbraiding  the  triteness  of  the 
mnsic  nsed,  which  is  generally  jnst  as  good 
music  as  the  best  they  can  replace  it  with, 
indeed,  often  better  and  more  reverential  to¬ 
wards  the  words,  which,  after  all,  are  the  real 
vehicle  of  intelligent  worship. —Westminster. 

nfiiMiv  Teachers’  Convention. 

The  annual  Oonvention  of  the  Mnsic  Teach' 
ers’  National  Assooiatiun  is  announced  for  Jnly 
3-6,  at  Pnt-in-Bay  Island,  O.  This  important 
body  of  mnsicians,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  its  existence,  has  determined  to  prosecute  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  musical  edncation  with 
the  aim  of  raising  standards  of  professional 
proficiency.  It  is  a  work  which  every  earnest 
musician  mast  hope  will  sncceed  in  raising,  in 
part,  at  least,  the  imputation  of  charlatanism 
which  rests  against  a  large  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  A  program  has  beeen  prepared  on  educa¬ 
tional  lines;  eminent  specialists  in  various 
branches  of  the  art  will  illnstrate  modern 
methods  of  teaching  in  a  novel  and  practical 
manner  by  means  of  classes  organized  for  that 
purpose  Round  table  discnssionp,  lectures, 
essays  on  musical  topics  will  fill  the  ednca 
tional  sessions,  while  six  concerts  will  be  given 
by  well  known  artists.  The  beauty  of  the  spot 
chosen  ensures  a  delightful  onting ;  reduced 
hotel  rates  and  railroad  fares  ^to  members  of 
the  Association  will  make  it  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive.  Pnt-in-Bay  is  accessible  from  all 
the  lake  cities;  it  is  only  a  night’s  journey 
from  Buffalo  by  the  five  steamers  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Line.  This  makes  it  very  easy  to  arrange 
a  visit  from  there  to  the  Pan-Ameircan  Expo¬ 
sition.  _ 

SA>’  FRANCISCO  AX  I)  RETURN  $<57.00 

Via  the  most  attractive  of  all  rontes,  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  round  trip  tickets  from 
New  York  will  be  on  sale  Jnly  4  to  12,  innln- 
sive,  limited  for  return  to  Angnst  31,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  attendance  at  the  Epworth  League 
Convention  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  offer¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  an  extended  tonr  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  For  farther  information,  write 
T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York.  _ 

Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  University 
to  snoceed  Dr.  Daniel  0.  Gilman. 


COLLEGK  UKRARTMENT. 

{Conclutkil  from  iiage  17.) 

the  class  of  1901,  and  the  master’s  oration  by  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’98,  will  be  followed  by 
the  presentation  of  prizes  and  the  conferring 
of  degrees ;  Alumni  dinner  at  2  P.  M.  in  the 
Soper  Gymnasinm,  the  Hon.  Samnel  F.  Nixon 
’81  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  presiding;  reception 
by  the  class  of  1901,  at  9.30  P.  M.  in  the  Soper 
Gymnasinm. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE. 

Commencement  began  Sunday,  June  16,  with 
baccalaureate  sermon  by  Bishop  James  M. 
Thobnrn  D.  D,  class  of.  ’67 ;  address  to  class 
by  President  Crawford;  4  P. M.,  love  feast  in 
College  Chapel,  led  by  Dr.  Hamnett;  7.46  P.M., 
annual  sermon  before  Christian  Associations, 
the  Rev  Charles  Edward  Locke  D.D.  class  of 
’80.  Monday,  at  3.30  P.M.,  class  day  exer¬ 
cises,  College  Campos;  and  n  the  evening  the 
Glee  Club  concert.  Wednesday,  9  A  M., 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
College  Chapel ;  1  P  M.,  Alnmni  dinner  and 
meeting  of  Alnmui  Association  inthe  Gym¬ 
nasinm,  toasts  and  long  roll 
classes  called,  from  1837  to  1901 ;  3  30  P.  M. , 
opening  of  Newton  Observatory,  address  by 
the  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol  D.  D.  ;  8  P.  M., 

Alnmni  evening;  “Allegheny  College  and  the 
Twentieth  Century;’’  addresses  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Hagerty  D.D.  ’54,  George  W. 
Loomis  ’71,  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  L.  H.  D. 
’80.  Thursday,  9  A  M.,  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises,  conferring  of  degrees;  2  P. M.,  band  con¬ 
cert  by  Northwestern  Band,  College  Campns; 
3  P.  M. ,  laying  corner-stone  of  Ford  Memorial 
Chapel,  address  by  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler 
D.  D.,  LL  D.  ;  4  P.M.,  laying  corner  stone  of 
LibraryJBnilding,  address  by  Judge  George  S. 
Ferris,  class  of  ’69;  laying  of  corner  stone  by 
the  Hon  William  A.  Stone,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  8  P. M.,  Pres¬ 
ident’s  reception  in  College  Gymnasinm.  It 
is  a  notable  Commencement  which  sees  the 
oopening  of  one  new  bnilding  and  the  fonn- 
dation  for  two  others. 
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To  the  Mountains^  the  Lakes^  or  the  Seashore ! 
THE  EVANGELIST'S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  i)Ostage. 

A  copy  of  The  Resokter,  the  illustrated  monthly  for  i)eoi)le  who  are  interested  in  American 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  inquirer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  25  cents. 

THE  EVANQELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


A  NEW  AND  WRE.ATLY  NEEDED  SPANISH 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt. 

It  would  seem  unquestiocable  that  so  much  as  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  English  Bible  And  help  and  benefit  in  com¬ 
ments  ries  at  least  so  much  is  a  Spanish  commentary 
needed  by  those  who  read  only  Spanish.  But  as  yet  none 
such  exists,  and  we  commend  to  the  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  stewards  of  Uod’s  money  the  appeal  which 
follows  and  which  as  wiil  be  seen  is  endorsed  by  Dr.  E.  / 
A  Bulkier,  as  well  as  by  many  others.— Editor  Evan- 
OKUST. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt  is  known  to  me  as  a 
fellow- Presbyter,  worthy  of  confidence.  His 
long  service  as  a  missionary  among  Spanish- 
Americans  and  thorough  acqnaintanoe  with 
their  language,  eminently  qualify  him  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Scriptures  to  be  circulated 
among  them. 

I  strongly  urge  generous  contributions  to  him 
at  his  present  address,  780  Greene  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Edwin  A.  Bui.kley. 

Eight  years  ago,  I  completed  the  translation 
ot  the  “  Modern  Version”  of  the  Bible  into 
Spanish,  for  the  American  Bible  Society- 
issued  in  1893;  and  nearly  two  years  since  I 
began  the  preparation  of  a  commentary  on  the 
same.  We  have  no  commentary  whatever  on 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  (>0,000,000  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  world,  and  only  Bishop  Ryle's 
Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels  (translated),  on  the 
New.  Few  people  seem  to  refiect  that  no  com¬ 
mentaries,  however  excellent,  prepared  for  peo¬ 
ple  bred  to  Bible  reading,  will  meet  the  altered 
conditions  of  Roman  Catholic  nations.  By 
the  help  of  a  few  friends  I  was  able  to  issue, 
in  January  last,  a  108  page  sample  of  the  work 
proposed,  on  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis ; 
the  hearty  commendations  of  which  that  follow 
attest  its  timeliness,  value  and  importance,  in 
the  opinion  of  representative  men  of  the  Differ¬ 
ent  churches  and  Missions  on  the  ground. 

But  till  now  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
publishing  house,  religious  or  secular,  willing 
to  continue  the  work,  or  even  to  finish  printing 
the  book  of  Genesis,  now  ready  for  the  printer. 

They  all  plead  the  lack  of  funds  available 
for  this  class  of  missionary  v  ork,  which  is  not 
remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  and  none 
are  ready  to  undertake  it  as  a  work  of  religions 
beneficence.  The  American  Tract  Society  will 
take  ctiarge  of  the  sale,  if  printed,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  issue  the  work. 

Shall  then  the  work  so  clamorously  called 
for  by  our  brethren  stop  at  the  109th  page, 
and  the  manuscript  of  Genesis  be  deposited  in 
a  fire  proof  vault  for  safe-keeping?  If  there  is 
no  money  in  it  for  the  publisher,  there  is  still 
less  for  the  author;  and  if  generous  individuals 
cannot  be  induced  to  patronize  the  work,  for 
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our  Lord  and  Master’s  sake,  our  missionaries 
and  native  preachers  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
will  have  to  go  without  it.  Will  you,  Chris¬ 
tian  reader,  help  to  prevent  what  so  many  of 
them  feel  and  say  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
cause  of  Spanish  Evangelization? 

Wortls  of  Coninieiidutton. 

The  Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  editor  of  El 
Faro,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Mexico  City:  “I  have  received  No. 
1  of  ‘‘Los  Estndios”  (“Studies  on  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture’’),  and  can  express  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  this  most  admirable  and  helpful  commen¬ 
tary.  You  are  a  most  conscientious,  painstak¬ 
ing  and  indefatigable  worker,  and  we  all  hope 
and  pray  that  you  may  be  granted  health  and 
strength,  and  the  necessary  means  to  finish  a 
work  whicn  is  so  much  needed,  ard  so  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  ’’ 

The  Rev.  William  Wallace  (Presbyterian), 
Saltillo,  Mexico:  “I  consider  your  commentary 
as  neatly  ideal  as  the  conditions  to  which  yon 
address  yourself  make  it  possible  to  reach. 
Your  long  years  of  critical  study  of  the  text, 
and  the  practical  work  you  have  had  in  train¬ 
ing  young  men  in  Laredo,  have  combined  to 
furnish  you  with  the  equipment  needed  for 
such  a  commentary  ;  a  commentary  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Evangelical  communities 
scattered  in  the  Spanish  American  countries 
especially.  If  your  method  of  handling  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  be  a  sample  of  what  is 
to  follow,  I  can  only  continue  my  prayer  that 
a  kindly  Providence  may  grant  yon  years  and 
strength  to  finish  what  yon  have  begun,  and 
may  open  up  the  way  for  its  complete  publica¬ 
tion.  ’’ 

The  Rev.  W  A.  Walls  (Society  of  Friends), 
Bible  Agent,  .Vlexico  City :  “In  loving  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Word,  in  clear  exposition  of  what 
God  does  say,  and  in  leaving  out  what  in  man’s 
opinion  he  ought  to  have  said,  the  “Studies’’ 
are  incomparable;  at  least  my  reading  gives 
me  no  equal.  Our  ministers  will  learn  from 
it  a  new  reverence  for  the  Book,  and  a  new 
way  of  studying  it.  May  our  loving  Lord  give 
you  wisdom  and  strength  to  complete  the  work. 
...  I  have  found  it  attractive  and  easy  read¬ 
ing.” 

Similar  testimonies  come  from  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Rudd  (Baptist),  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico;  the  Rev. 
Dr  J.  Milton  Greene,  our  own  missionary, 
first  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  now  after  a  visit  to 
this  country  appointed  to  Cuba;  from  the  Rev. 
O  Scott  Williams  (Presbyterian  ),  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico;  from  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Paz 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  editor  of  ER 
Evanyelistn  Mexicano,  Mexico  City  ;  from  Mr. 
John  S.  Turner,  director  of  the  Editorial  House 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mexico 
City;  from  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  (Congrega- 
tionalist),  director  of  Ej  Cuhyto  Interuarioual 
Guadalajara,  Mex.  ;  from  the  Rev.  Waller  S. 
Scott  (Southern  Presbyterian),  evangelist  in 
Southwestern  Texas;  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 


HAIR  RESTORER. 

I  was  completely  bald  for  seven  years  and  tried  all 
the  hair  restorers  I  could  hear  aliout  but  they  all  failed 
to  hrlDK  my  hair  ba(;k.  I  discovered  a  preparation  my¬ 
self  that  Kave  me  as  uofsl  a  head  of  hair  as  ever  I  had. 

IwillKive  particulars  to  any  one  who  may  need  it.  if 
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DR.  II BNRY  F.  DEANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  In  Ar¬ 
tificial  Teeth,  received  the  higliest  awanl  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  mtslals  at  the  American  Institute, 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
egression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
omce,  454  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  45th  Street. 
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\VALTER5  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersville  Saniiarlum. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 
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C.  Thomson,  late  director  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Seminary,  Tlalpam,  Mexico,  who  says 
among  other  things;  “This  should  become  the 
Vade  mecum,  the  inseparable  companion  both 
of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  sablime  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Word  of  God.  ...  Its  great  ability 
is  apparent  on  every  page.  The  comments  are 
to  the  point;  exceedingly  clear  and  forcible, 
and  while  easily  understood,  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  comprehensive,  for  the  brevity  of  the 
work.  It  is  also  up  to  date ;  and  while  it 
would  be  placed  among  the  most  valuable 
works,  were  it  written  in  English,  it  has  ab- 
solntely  no  competitor  in  Spanish,  and  it  satis¬ 
fies  completely  a  great  want  of  every  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  Spanish  who  has  no  access 
to  our  English  literature.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  it  will  be  needed  by  all  denominations 
that  work  in  Spanish  lands  for  many  years, 
and  for  a  long  period  it  should  enjoy  increas¬ 
ing  sales  ’’ 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  Spanish  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  following  from  Prof.  J.  A 
Herrera,  a  Cuban  gentleman  and  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  American  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  doubt: 
“I  have  studied  with  attention  and  much  in¬ 
terest  your  book  entitled,  EHudiot  (loi)re  la 
Santa  Escritura,  and  I  believe  the  diction  and 
expression  are  both  excellent.  Happily  for  us, 
we  have  in  conclusion  [at  last?]  one  of  the 
finest  and  everlasting  version  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Spanish  langua;:e  I  have  on  my  part  (he 
greatest  pleasure  in  congratulating  yon  and  tte 
Spanish-speaking  people  for  such  an  useful 
work.  ” 

With  such  commendations  and  such  univer 
sally  expressed  desire  for  the  work,  I  confi¬ 
dently  appeal  to  the  friends  of  Spanish  evange¬ 
lization,  and  to  those  especially  of  the  Lord’s 
servants  to  whom  he  has  “committed  much,” 
to  help  to  sustain  and  carry  to  completion  this 
effort  to  furnish  one  Protertan>  Ihhle  commentary 
for  the  firty  millions  of  the  Spanisli-sinahnnj  irorhl. 


All  those  whose  hearts  move  them  to  liberality 
in  this  cause  may  send  their  contributions  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt,  780a  Greene 
avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  T.  ;  or  if  more  conven¬ 
ient,  care  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Bible 
House,  New  York;  or  to  the  care  of  their  own 
Missionary  Boards 

All  contributions  made  to  the  cause,  together 
with  the  profits  of  all  sales  and  subscriptions, 
will  go  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  printing 
the  successive  parts  of  the  work,  till  the  whole 
is  completed.  It  will  cost  some  $700  or  |h00  to 
finish  making  the  plates  of  the  commentary  on 
Genesis,  and  print  and  bind  one  thousand 
copies.  The  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  comprised  in  one  volume  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  As  the  commentary  has  yet  to  be 
written,  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  sales  of  the 
first  volume  a  good  part  of  the  expense  of  print¬ 
ing  the  next  volume  will  be  met ;  and  so  on,  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  I  can  prepare  them. 

H.  B.  Pratt. 


TKe  Hiing’s  DaugK- 
ters’  Settlement  ^ 

I 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mr!».  .Jitlian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Mira  Ahnik  K.  Bealh,  Correaponding  Secretary. 

Mi-a  Clara  Field.  Treaaurer. 

Miaa  Charlotte  A.  Watbrburt.  Head-Worker. 

SrM.MER  WORK. 

As  we  stood,  one  of  those  hot  afternoons  last 
week,  looking  down  upon  “The  King's  Garden,’’ 
we  wished  that  all  the  friends  who  have  so  gene 
rously  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  House 
Committee  two  weeks  ago  could  have  been  with 
us.  I  here  in  the  southwest  corner  were  groups 
of  happy  little  ones  digging  in  their  beloved 
sand-heap,  others  swinging  in  the  hammocks  or 
sitting  on  the  lienches,  some  ‘  ‘  little  mothers  ” 
with  their  young  charges  in  their  laps,  or  by 
their  sides,  all  singing  and  chatting  together 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  new  big  awning. 


A  Quiet,  Select  Home  for  Families  at  the 

PAN=AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 


wi’l  want  to  oo  to  Buffalo  this  .Sumnior.  .Already 
the  rush  has  commenced  and  the  trouble  will  be  to  find  suitable 
accommodations  We  have  two  well  furnishecl  house.s  located  in  a 
choice  residential  neit^hborhood  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion, 
and  yet  convenient  to  the  K.vposition.  Rooms  should  be  reserved  at 
once^  and  those  who  can  do  so  should  plan  to  i^o  this  month,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  excessive  crowds  of  July  ami  August.  Address  by  mail  or 
telegraph. 

MRS.  M.  H.  SniTH,  358  Fargo  Ave ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Others  were  swinging  in  the  two  big  “  seats,’ 
which  are  seldom  empty,  and  the  still  more 
energetic  ones  were  playing  active  games  in  the 
open  part  of  the  playground.  Thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  other  friends  the 
narrow  borders  are  quite  ga\'  with  flowers  this 
year,  and  the  newly  planted  vines  are  already 
beginning  to  climb  over  the  fences,  which  have 
been  jiainted  a  quiet  shade  of  dark  green  that 
makes  a  good  background  to  it  all. 

One  bamboo  screen  has  already  been  hung  to 
shade  the  hack  porch  of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Hou.se 
and  another  is  soon  to  be  put  up  to  till  the  re¬ 
maining  sunny  space,  and  within  the  shaded 
porch  were  four  baby  swings,each  with  a  blissful 
occupant,  while  the  mothers,  thus  relieved  of  the 
care  of  their  babies,  could  have  full  and  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  club  meeting  up  stairs,  or  sit  in 
comfortable  chairs  by  them  with  their  work,  in 
what  seemed  a  cool  and  refreshing  spot  compared 
to  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  tene. 
ments  in  which  they  live  and  work  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

The  ironing  outfit  was  not  yet  there,  but  the 
money  has  come  to  pay  for  it,  and  so  by  another 
week  we  hope  to  be  ready  for  them  to  bring  their 
ironing  with  them,  and  the  women  are  eagerly 
anticipating  the  privilege. 

By  the  eighth  of  July,  when  the  schools  are 


A  PR0FI1A61E  INVESTMENT. 

Annuities  Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Asstiranee  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  investments.  They 
insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  you  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Gen’l  Agt., 

138  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sxros.  cA?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 


Buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  lii  vnef  tlinnt 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  Xll  i  UBlUILUli 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  ILILS. 

favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 

aleoad  on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  in  the  u.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa. 


IiiternatloiiHl  Cherqnes  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

I  iAE’  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

liE.1  I  Ur  VKr,DI  I  of  F.xchaiige,  and  make  cable 

ran-fers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Traveilers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


3/\  V  C  A  D  G  Customers 

V/  I  C  Iv  w  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly .  Will  mall  to  an yad (tress. 

KLLSWOHTH  A  TONKS* 

Ji>hn  Hancock  Bldg., Boston,  ('haralierof  Commert  e.(*HirAO<» 
Home  ofUce  establlHlied  187L  lowaPHllM,  lowv 

Fredarick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

liKAI^  KWl'A'I'K 


YOUR  PROPERTY, 

wlu'thur  farm,  mining  pr.iprrtv,  oil  turriiory,  country  residence 
or  timbert  d  la  uk  ('an  be  sold  by  nu*  at  the  right  price.  I  sell 
tk here  other!*  fad.  Send  drscripliim  ot  ytnir  properly  with  price 
desired  and  grt  inv  terms. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE, 

301  l>  S.  Morgan  Building,  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Your 


SAFELY 


Income  and  SURELY 


Many  have  securtil  a  handsome  annuity  by 
judicious  Investment  of  a  small  sum  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  enterprise.  No  scheme.  An 
honest  business  proposition.  Investigate.  For 
full  information  write 


THOHAS  & 


CO., 

503  Provident  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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closet!  and  the  King’s  Garden  will  le  more 
crowded,  the  Kindergartener,  promised  us  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  will  be  there  to  take  charge 
of  the  children,  guide  them  in  their  games,  and 
see  that  they  receive  only  helpful,  happy  in  Hu 
ences  in  the  long  hours  spent  there.  This  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  Miss  Waterbury  and  the  other 
workers,  who  have  little  time  in  the  busy  sum¬ 
mer  days  to  spend  in  the  playground. 

We  add  below  some  acknowlulgements  that 
should  have  appeared  last  week,  but  were  crowd 
ed  out  by  the  presence  of  other  matter,  and  with 
them  we  must  ])Ut  in  another  plea  for  our  regu¬ 
lar  summer  work.  Both  the  Fresh  Air  and  the 
siiecial  nursing  begin  with  the  month  of  July, 
and  already  mothers  and  children  are  eagerly  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  their  chances  for  an  outing. 

Contributions  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  are  com¬ 
ing  in  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  we  greatly 
need  both  money  and  invitations  for  children  and 
for  adults.  When  a  tired  mother  can  go  off  with 
her  babes  for  a  little  rest  the  difference  is  appar_ 
ent  in  the  home  all  the  year  through.  The  dayg 
for  which  we  usually  have  so  many  invitations, 
are  such  blessed  breaks  in  the  usual  weary  round 
of  tenement  life,  that  we  hope  our  friends  near 
the  city  will  remember  our  tenement  mothers  and 
children  even  more  often  than  in  former  years. 

We  are  also  in  need  of  children’s  clothing.  Not 
a  single  nightgown  could  be  found  on  our  shelves 
for  a  little  girl  who  was  sent  away  last  week,  and 
during  the  summer  there  will  be  constant  call  ■ 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  dresses,  petticoats  and 
.all  sorts  of  underclothes,  shoes,  stockings,  hats 
and  light-weight  jackets.  We  cannot  send  chil¬ 
dren  away  without  these  necessary  articles,  and 
they  seldom  are  provided  with  them  at  home. 

Canned  fruits,  jellies,  fruit  syrujrs,  and  any 
delicacies  for  the  sick,  or  money  with  which  to 
purchase  them,  will  be  most  welcome  for  our 
nurse’s  cuplK)ard,  which  will  have  many  demands 
upon  it  when  the  trained  nurse  begins  her  rounds. 
We  are  sure  that  many  housekeepers  have  such 
they  could  gladly  spare  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
jX)or. 

Acknowlkdgements. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have 
had  good  res|X)nses  to  the  api)eal  of  the  House 
Committee  in  the  paper  of  May  30th.  Several 
we  have  acknowledged  by  letter,  but  as  some 
cjinie  without  name  or  address,  we  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  tmr  thanks  here  to  “  A  Reader  of  the  Evan- 
geli.st”  for  81.00,  and  to  "A  Friend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,”  for  |3.00.  for  the  Bamboo  Screen,  and  also 
to  a  friend  in  Morristown  for  a  bundle  of  pieces 
for  the  Girls’  Club. 


l.MPRESSEl)  UPON  HIS  NOTICE. 

The  various  features  for  which  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  has  become  noted  are  involnn- 
tarily  impressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  passen¬ 
ger,  who  realizes  the  luxury  of  hotel  or  clnb 
appointment  in  the  electric  lights;  the  smooth 
running  jonrnals  of  the  wheels ;  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  cleanliness  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  anthracite  coal,  avoiding  all  dnst  and  nan- 
seating  smoke;  the  consciousness  of  being  al¬ 
ways  on  time, — which  comforts  force  an  ease 
of  mind  and  body  most  favorable  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  unsurpassed  scenery  through 
which  its  lines  pass.  It  is  but  the  natural 
seiinence  that  the  Lackawanna  is  prosperous  in 
like  degree  to  its  excellence  of  service,  and  its 
warm  friends  are  equal  in  number  to  its  whole 
list  of  patrons,  for  once  to  test  its  service 
means  an  ardent  admirer  and  friend  earned 
for  the  road.— Van  Etti'n  Bkbese. 

Great  souls  are  always  loyally  submissive, 
reverent  to  what  is  over  them ;  only  small, 
mean  souls  are  otherwise  —Carlyle. 


Endurance  is  nobler  than  strength,  and  pa¬ 
tience  than  beauty. —Rnskin. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

Presbytery  oe  New  York. — Annual  Statis¬ 
tical  Report  April  1,  1901:  Elders,  325;  dea¬ 
cons,  217;  adoed  on  confession,  1,374;  added 
on  certificate,  1,289;  dismissed  and  dropped, 

I, 075;  died,  251;  whole  number  of  communi¬ 
cants,  25,518;  adults  baptized,  184;  infants 
baptized,  892;  Sunday-school  membership,  24,- 
458;  contributions  Home  Missions,  $274,905; 
Foreign  Missions,  $75,448;  education,  $2,290; 
publication  and  Sunday-school  work,  $5,637; 
church  erection,  $14,894;  relief  fund,  $7,968; 
Freedmen,  $5,871;  Synodical  Aid,  $2,998;  Aid 
for  Colleges,  $1,286;  General  Assembly,  $2, 123 ; 
Congregational,  $607,318;  miscellaneous,  $106,- 
145;  American  Bible  Society,  $2,859;  total, 
$1,109,242. 

George  W.  F,  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Buffalo  — The  Rev.  Wiliam  Young  Chap¬ 
man,  late  of  Franklin,  Pa. ,  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  La  Fayette  *A venue  Church,  Buffalo, 
June  4,  1901.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hoole  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr  Charles  D. 
Burd,  licentiate,  was  taken  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery  by  transfer  from  the  Preibytery  of 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Burd  has  been  ohosen  as  assis¬ 
tant  of  the  pastor  at  Westminster  Church  in 
place  of  the  Rev.  George  L.  Leroh,  who  is  to 
labor  elsewhere. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. — The 
summer  meeting  was  held  with  the  South 
Street  Church,  Morristown,  Dr.  Albert  Erdman 
pastor,  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  at  10  A.M.,  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  Sassaman  of  Parsippany,  Modera¬ 
tor.  After  prayer  by  the  Moderator,  interest¬ 
ing  reports  were  made  on  unemployed  ministers 
and  vacant  churches  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fergu¬ 
son  of  Hanover,  and  on  Evangelistic  work  by 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner  D.  D.,  Chatham.  Un¬ 
commonly  interesting  and  iaspiring  reports 
were  made  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Commission¬ 
ers,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Beaumont  of  Morris¬ 
town,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Thomas  of  East 
Orange  and  Brother  E.  H.  Williams.  A  new 
church  was  organized  at  Luxembourg,  near 
Dover,  in  the  mining  region.  At  his  own  re¬ 
quest  and  on  his  own  statement,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  reluctantly  voted  to  dissolve  the  pastoral 
relation  between  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Noble  and  the 
First  Church  at  Mendbam,  to  take  effect  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  The  call  by  the  church  at  Boonton  to 
the  Rev.  George  L.  Richmond  was  presented 
and  accepted  by  him.  Arrangements  for  his 
installation  the  26th.  inst.  were  made,  the  Rev. 

J.  F.  Patterson  D.  D.  being  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  D.  O.  Irving  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Reeves  to  make  the  address  to  tbe  people. 
The  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Hickok  .DD. 
of  Orange  was  announced  and  the  Rev.  .lames 
F.  Riggs  of  the  Brick  Church  was  appointed 
to  present  a  memorial  at  the  autumnal  meeting 
the  third  Thursday  of  September  next,  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown. 

Cranford. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cranford,  the  Rev.  George  Francis  Greene 
minister,  has  been  celebrating  its  semi  cen¬ 
tennial  by  exercises  extending  over  several 
days.  On  Sunday  morning  ,JnDe  9,  tbe  pas¬ 
tor  preached  a  historical  sermon;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  exercises  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
church  were  held,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Morris  Ferguson,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Sunday-school  Association ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost  D.  D.  of  Yonkers, 


preached 'a 'commemorative  sermon.  Monday 
evening  was  devoted  ^to  a  fine  organ  recital 
and  concert  in  the^cburch,  free  to  the  public. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  a’^reoeption  was  given  by 
the  church  to  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
with  a'nnmber^of;  brief  addresses.  The  cele- 
bration'closed  on  Wednesday  night,  when  the 
Rev.  William  ^Henry  Roberts  D.D.,  Stated 
Clerk  of  the^Assembly,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Riggs  D.  D.  of  East  Orange  gave  addresses, 
and  there  was  a  public  reception  in  the  chapel. 
Drs.  Roberts  and  Riggs  are  former  pastors  ^of 
the  church.  The  church  has  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  members,  and  is'in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion. 

MARYLAND. 

J  Baltimore.  —  Ridgily  Slrett  Presbyterian 
Church — On  June  8,  a  mortgage  of  $3,000  was 
paid.  This  marked  the  completion  of  eleven 
years  of  persistent  effort  in  providing  a  suit¬ 
able  edifice'  for  this  congregation  free  from 
debt.' "This  church  is  an  outshoot  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith  D.D. 
pastor  emeritus,  DeWitt  M.  Benbam  Ph.  D 
pastor.  Work  was  begun  upon  tbe  new  build¬ 
ing  in  1890;  the  Sabbath  school- room  was  fin¬ 
ished  and'occnpied  in  October,  1891,  and  the 
basement  was  fitted  up  in  1892  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Central  Church.  In  1892  tbe 
church  was  oragnized.  In  1895  the  congrega¬ 
tion  aided  by  their  pastor  finished  tbe  audito¬ 
rium.  The  church  was  dedicated  March  22, 
1896,  President  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton 
University  preaching  tbe  dedication  sermon. 
There  remained  a  debt  of  $4,000  upon  the 
church.  (In  December,  1898,  one  thousand  of 
this  was  paid.  The  balance  proved  a  burden. 
Early  this  year,  Mr  W.  W  Spence,  a  devoted 
Presbyterian  and  one  of  Baltimore’s  philan¬ 
thropists,  agreed  to  give  $1,500  if  the  congrega¬ 
tion  would  raise  an  equal  amount.  The  effort 
was  promptly  begun  and  earnestly  pushed. 
The  church  is  now  free  from  all  debt  upon  its 
building.  There  remains  a  small  ground  rent. 
The  building  eost  $26,000,  is  built  of  stone, 
Romanesque  in  design.  This  happy  consum¬ 
mation  of  a  long  arduous  effort  falls  upon  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Weaver. 
He  came  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1889.  In 
the  twelve  years,  334  members  have  been 
added,  an  average  of  28  per  year.  The  present 
membership  is  248. 


Prevention  of  Disease 

Keep  the  Ntniiuieli  Itiglit. 

It  is  surj)risiMg  wliiit  n  siifegnanl  n  lioaltliy 
stomiK'li  is  against  disease.  Arnl  again  it  is  not 
so  surprising  wlien  it  is  reiiumdiered  tliat  the 
only  way  to  get  pure  blood,  strong  nerves  and 
linn  flesh  is  from  wholesome  food,  ircll  diges¬ 
ted.  It  is  the  half-dige.sted  food  that  eaus«‘s 
the  mischief.  When  the  stomach  is  we;ik,  slow, 
inactive,  the  food  lies  in  the  stom.ach  for  hours, 
fermenting,  forming  g.ases  which  jHii.son  the 
blood  and  the  whole  .system,  causing  headache, 
j)ains  in  the  hack,  shoidder  blades  and  chest  ; 
loss  of  appetite,  palpitation,  biliousness. 

The  safest  cure  for  indigestion  is  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets,  composed  of  vegetable  (‘ssences, 
fruit  salts,  pure  pepsin  and  Golden  Se.al.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  or  two  of  tlu-.se  Tablets  in  the  mouth 
after  each  meal.  They  are  pleiLsanl  tasting,  and 
mingling  with  the  foml  so  assist,  the  weak  stom 
ach  that  the  foo<l  is  [Xirfectly  digested  Ix'fore  it 
has  time  to  ferment. 

Stuart’s  Dy.s|Hq>sia  Tablets  cure  indigestion  and 
increase  tlesli,  Ixjcause  they  digest  flesh-forming 
foods  like  meat,  eggs,  etc. 

Sold  by  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 
Alisolutely  safe  and  harmless. 
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'(Zhc  Bible  Stubents’  ©dental  Cruiee, 

74  DAYS'  TOUR,  STARTING  FEB.  8,  1902.  COST.  $400  AND  UPWARD. 

The  White  Star  Line  Steamship  “CELTIC”  (21,000  tons),  the  Largest  and  Finest  Ship  in  the  W'orld,  has  been  Chartered  for  this  Crnise. 

CF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  MINISTERS,  SUNDAY  GHOOL  WORKERS,  BIBLE  STUDENTS,  AND  LOVERS  OF  TRAVEL 

VISIXING: 

MADEIRA,  GIBRALTAR,  ALGIERS,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  ASIA  MINOR,  TURKEY,  GREECE 
ITALY,  AND  THE  RIVIERA.  20  DAYS  IN  EGYGT  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  Cruise  which  we  announce,  lasting  74  days,  will  cost  but  $400,  and  upward.  The  number  of 
berths  at  $400  is  limited,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  berths  costing  from  $400  to  $450. 

SPECIAL — Holy  Land  Extension  Trips,  including  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Samaria  and  Galilee  (which  we  especially  commend  to  Bible  Students),  $70  additional. 

Upper  Egypt,  including  Luxor,  Thebes,  Karnak  and  500  miles  of  the  Nile,  $42  extra  This 
includes  absolutely  every  necessary  expense. 

A  twelve  days’  Extension  Trip  through  Europe  will  be  arranged,  costing  about  $75,  which  will  visit 
Genoa,  Milan,  St.  Gothard,  Lucerne,  Paris,  London,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Chester  and 
Liverpool. 

Other  trips  througli  Europe  of  longer  duration  will  also  be  arranged. 

The  reason  why  this  annoimcement  comes  so  many  months  before  the  intended  time  of  sailing, 

Feb.  8th,  1902,  is  because  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Cruise  doubly  valuable  and  delightful  by  a 
complete  Course  of  Study  and  Bibliography.  Each  month  an  elaborate  summary  will  be  issued, 
giving  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  features  of  interest,  the  habits,  religion,  and  sociological  data 
concerning  the  various  peoples,  as  well  as  points  about  history,  art,  architecture,  geography,  travel  and 
the  salient  facts  regarding  the  Protestant  Missions  in  these  countries.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  places  associated  with  Biblical  history  and  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  are  of  such  profound 
and  precious  interest  to  every  Bible  student. 

Membership  in  this  Course  has  been  placed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $1.00,  including  the  regular 
monthly  notes,  and  many  other  advantages 

To  ail  who  are  interested,  will  be  sent  free,  a  handsome  booklet  of  72  pages,  containing  3  maps  and  40 
illustrations,  together  with  sample  pages  of  the  Studies  and  Bibliography. 

Address,  THR  EVANGELIST, 

BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE, 


FOR  THE  LOT 

$6.50  for  $3.00 


WE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

W  T  Among  tlie  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 

I  |i  I  wH  many  great  professions  ui>on  the  ne<'essary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 

work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Review^s  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  socia 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 

The  Broad  Preslo  terian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 
names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS  We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

A 


